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LA PACHACHA 
Rafael Maluenda 


Translated by Edmundo Garcia 


HE WAS gray, fat, short-legged, and stupid. Her arrival at the 
S chicken yard was a stroke of fortune. Born and raised near a 
smelly ditch in a corner of the orchard, her lot would have been that 
of ordinary chickens. She would have resigned herself to the despotic 
concubinage of the old rooster who ruled the orchard; she would have 
laid her eggs, hatched them herself, and led her clucking brood among 
the water cress growing on the edge of the ditch; and finally, she would 
have died an ignoble death merely to make a Sunday dinner. 

But the wife of one of the tenants, eager to ingratiate herself with 
the owners, gave the hen as a gift to the youngest son of the owner of 
the estate, and he, in turn, placed her in the chicken yard, where his 
parents kept a collection of fine specimens. 

Thus la Pachacha found herself one afternoon among a select group 
of cultured and aristocratic chickens. 

The servant dropped her over the wire fence into the yard, Pachacha 
spread her heavy wings, and after a short, awkward flight landed near 
an elegant brass water trough. She stretched her neck and looked at 
the new surroundings, while the rest of the chickens clucked noisily 
and in unison. To Pachacha, their clucking sounded like a mocking 
guffaw. 

Pachacha may have been as coarse as you please, with her clumsy 
fatness and her dirty gray color, but her plebeian blood contained a 
strong dose of shrewdness and sound common sense. She immediately 
realized that an attitude of humility would be most appropriate in such 
an emergency, so she walked away from the water trough, slowly, trying 
to keep her short steps as light as possible. Panting and motionless, she 
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huddled against the fence, surveying the activities of the yard, jerking 
her head in all directions, still puzzled by the strange place. 

The yard was long and wide, with a row of cherry trees on one side. 
In the center were three brass troughs, and at the end a wooden division 
with small doors flush with the ground, from which wisps of straw 
peeped. Gathered under the cherry trees, about thirty hens, chickens, 
and roosters stirred with curiosity and stretched their necks toward 
the newcomer. 

Pachacha admired the brilliant gathering with all the warmth of 
her plebeian blood. Only in her daydreams, near the muddy ditch of 
her native orchard, had she ever imagined such blue bloods existed. 

At this point an extremely handsome white rooster, with long and 
curved tail feathers and a wide red comb, left the group and strutted 
towards her. Trembling with fear, Pachacha shrank against the fence, 
not without admiring the cock’s graceful manner as he approached her. 
None of the clumsy running of the orchard rooster! That running 
which had too often ended in pecking preliminaries and even less subtle 
consequences. The white rooster approached her slowly, pecking at the 
ground and clucking softly as if he were trying to convince her that 
her fears were unfounded. When he was close to her, he bowed his 
red crest, stretched his white wing, and with a charming murmur 
circled around the timid hen. 

Merciful heavens, what a graceful turn! 

With a cultivated accent, the rooster introduced himself: 
“Leghorn.” 

Dazzled and submissive, Pachacha recalled her previous experiences, 
and coweringly awaited the inevitable assault. But the rooster cour- 
teously allowed her to arise, confused and embarrased by her untimely 
gesture. 

Knowing that she could not now state her pedigree with any com- 
posure, Pachacha made a few nasal clucks, perhaps hoping that she 
would be mistaken for a foreign hen. But the Leghorn, who took 
pride in being something of a polyglot, could not place her nasal twang 
among any of the dialects he knew, and turning his back to her, walked 
away disdainfully. 

Three white hens, members of his family, came out to meet him. 

“Who is she?”’ they asked. 

The rooster shrugged his wings. 
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One of the hens remarked angrily, “Imagine mistaking a greeting 
for a proposition! What boorishness!”’ 

The Leghorn, self-satisfied and conceited, bristled his tail feathers 
and said, ““What did you expect?” 

That same afternoon the rest of the chickens approached the con- 
fused Pachacha in turns. First, the Rhode Islands, reddish and smug, 
with the measured tread of fat people; then the Plymouth Rocks, plump. 
and stately in their Scotch plaids; the Paduas, smart and nimble, wear- 
ing feathered hats; the Orpingtons, somber in their widows’ weeds; and 
the English hens, nervous and thin, but full of dignity and pride. 

All of them came up to Pachacha, now cackling with curiosity, now 
with disdain; and then they walked away as if they did not want to 
contaminate themselves with her vulgarity. 

The only family that did not show any curiosity and remained 
indifferent to the excitement was a family of Oriental chickens. And 
Pachacha, desperate for support, and attracted by their ash color, which 
she fancied was very similar to her own, walked toward them. But 
when she was close to them she was almost speechless with surprise. 

What shapes! Their skinny red necks, completely devoid of 
feathers, stood out from their stocky, ungraceful bodies. The charac- 
teristics of the females were exaggerated in the Oriental rooster. His 
color was a darker gray, he had even fewer feathers than the hens, and 
his tail was short, sparse, and lusterless. 

Pachacha would have liked to make friends with any of the other 
families, but since she had been rejected by them, she resigned herself 
to accept the company of the Oriental chickens. She could ill afford to 
be cold or haughty in such a predicament. Besides, these chickens 
were undoubtedly a family of high quality. Although they did not 
appear to be infatuated with themselves, like the other blue bloods, it 
was obvious that they were not of common stock. 

When she had found a place among them, the Oriental hens rose 
in deference (blessed be the chickens that are modest and cultured!) 
and started a friendly cackling with the stranger. They asked her dis- 
creet questions and invited her for a walk around the yard. 

Two hours later, when the servant came and led the chickens to 
roost, Pachacha followed, escorted by the Oriental chickens. 

At daybreak, Pachacha hopped off the bottom rung where she’d 
slept, shook her feathers (the occupants of the upper berths had been 
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maliciously careless) , and went out into the yard. One of the Leghorn 
hens startled her with an affable and courteous greeting. 

“Good morning. How did you spend the night, dear?” 

“Quite all right, thank you,” Pachacha answered, trying to be casual. 

And as the timid sometimes turn bold out of sheer embarrassment, 
she lied: “I’m used to better coops, but I suppose one has to learn to 
put up with things as they are.” 

The Leghorn pretended to believe her. “That’s right,” she agreed. 

She invited Pachacha to the water trough and proceeded to explain 
the advantages of brass. 

“The water is always clean and fresh, you see; otherwise we should 
get sick.” 

Although she was not thirsty, Pachacha drank a little, holding her 
beak with studied refinement. Then the two hens started on an inspec- 
tion tour of the yard. The Leghorn pointed out the objects to her. 

“Our nests are behind that partition. We use straw exclusively, and 
the nests seldom have to be sprayed; there are very few lice among us, 
you understand.” 

“Of course. I’m terribly afraid of them.” And Pachacha bristled 
her feathers with an exaggerated shudder. 

The rest of the hens, coming out gradually into the yard, were 
greatly surprised to see the stranger on such friendly terms with the 
Leghorn. The day before it had been a case of aversion, but now there 
seemed to be a note of spite in their actions, as if they were resentful 
that someone had beaten them to a noble gesture that should have been 
theirs by birthright. One by one they joined the friendly couple; and 
Pachacha, her fears forgotten, gradually recovered her country wit and 
volubility. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo,” the Leghorn rooster crowed. 

Pachacha, full of admiration, turned to the hens, and said, “I’ve 
never heard a finer tenor.” 

The conceited cock immediately joined the hens and executed a 
graceful turn for the new hen. Spending praises and compliments 
recklessly—the more flattering as they were exaggerated—he watched 
Pachacha eat more than her share of corn without being molested. 

The hens who had snubbed her the day before now ardently sought 
her company. “Don’t let them take you in,” the Orpingtons warned 
her; ‘those Leghorns give themselves airs just because they're egg- 
factories, as if that were any great merit.” 
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“You'd better watch your step with those English hens,” the Rhode 
Islands advised her; “their instincts might get the best of them and they 
might peck out one of your eyes.” 

The Paduas ridiculed the Orpingtons and the Plymouth Rocks. 
‘“‘What huge bodies, don’t you think? Their only claim to distinction 
is in their fatness.” 

Pachacha, confused by all these confidences, answered with discreet 
clucks. She understood that a certain amount of diplomacy was neces- 
sary if she were to keep on good terms with the whole yard, so she agreed 
with everyone in turn. 

The Oriental hens alone showed discretion, and when they joined 
Pachacha, they very courteously advised her: “If you should suddenly 
feel yourself with egg, remember that the last nest on your left is the 
most comfortable.” 

Pachacha spent a very pleasant week in the midst of the hens’ cluck- 
ing and the crowing of the cocks, commenting upon the incidents of 
the barnyard, and enjoying the privileges conferred upon her by the 
noble birds. 

Then an unforeseen event created quite a sensation and disrupted 
the luxurious idleness of the yard—Pachacha was laying. 

Laying? By Jove! The hens compared dates and were highly in- 
censed when they discovered that she had taken advantage of their 
hospitality. And—add insult to injury!—several of the hens peeked 
through the cracks in the nest house and discovered that Pachacha had 
taken the best nest in the house—the last one on the left. 

While fraternizing with all of them, Pachacha had maintained the 
prudent attitude of a guest, and the hens had been friendly and hospi- 
table; but now that she was laying, even the most naive of them realized 
that she had been permitted excessive intimacy and had shown deplora- 
ble lack of taste. 

Pretending that nothing unusual had happened, the hens kept a 
careful eye on Pachacha and counted eleven trips to the nest! Soon 
they noticed her absence, and the Rhode Island cook deduced: “Well, 
two and two make four. Undoubtedly she is setting.” 

Twenty-two days Pachacha was confined to her task of patience and 
immobility, suffering the gossip and whisperings of her neighbors. 
Meanwhile, out in the yard, severe measures had already been taken 
against the future family. They would correct their error by isolating 
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Pachacha and her brood. An Orpington hen summed up their 
thoughts: 

“It is perfectly all right that one should tolerate these coarse hens, 
but that we should allow their children to mingle with ours, heaven 
forbid! Let us respect differences. The master himself has given proof 
of her plebeian origin by making her hatch her own eggs, instead of 
hatching them in an incubator, like ours. Woe to any of my children 
who disobey me!” 

She passed out a few pecks in advance among her offspring, and the 
other hens imitated her. 

It was a beautiful morning in spring when Pachacha came out with 
her brood. The hens, who had been waiting impatiently for that 
moment, stretched their curious necks and were surprised. 

They expected a homely brood, but instead, Pachacha came out of 
her confinement leading eleven chicks of different colors, and graceful 
as fleeces of wool. They peeped and chirped around the fat, proud 
mother, who walked with an effort, raising her thick legs carefully, and 
scratching the ground for small worms and tender shoots. 

“This way, children,” she said. ‘Try to behave now that the ladies 
are watching you... .” 

A few hens made some catty remarks to her, but she ignored them, 
engaged as she was in the absorbing task of mothering her brood. 

One old Rhode Island cock—who fancied himself a roué—congratu- 
lated her. ‘“That’s a mighty fine brood of chicks you have there, Ma’m. 
Yes, sir, give me the old-fashioned system; none of these fancy incuba- 
tors. Congratulations!” 

Pachacha did not notice the coldness and indifference of the other 
hens; she was one of them now; she and her family were high-class, and 
her chicks had fine feathers. 

Even the master had praised her brood. ““They’re certainly healthy,” 
he had said. 

The Paduas said to each other, disdainfully: “Sure, they’re healthy; 
the roughnecks!” 

Nevertheless, Pachacha’s brood, even though they were not aristo- 
crats, grew up to be fine-looking chickens. The young roosters turned 
into flashy cocks and the young hens became plump and nimble, 
whetting the appetites of the noble-blooded cocks. And since males 
are less scrupulous than females, several fine roosters married the 
delighted Pachacha’s young hens. 
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No one would now have recognized in the self-assured mother the 
gauche hen that had been tossed over the fence one afternoon. Pa- 
chacha herself, infatuated with her position and quite forgetful, con- 
vinced herself that the old orchard, the muddy ditch, the dirty water 
cress, the scaly “pip” and other afflictions, indeed, all memories of the 
past, were nothing but part of a bad dream. 

Then one day, another stupid hen escaped from somewhere and 
got into the exclusive chicken yard. As Pachacha had done, months 
before, the new hen huddled against the fence, embarrassed and con- 
fused. The noble hens, more tolerant than before, wanted to offer 
their hospitality to the stranger. But Pachacha opposed them, trembling 
with indignation. 

“What is this,” she said, “a chicken yard or a dung pit? We don’t 
want any stupid hens here to mix with us and defile our sons. Out 
with her!” 

Aided by her offspring, she pecked and scratched the poor hen 
furiously, leaving her more dead than alive in a corner of the yard. 
Having accomplished her duty, Pachacha returned to the other hens, 
ruffling her feathers and cackling. 

The hens did not say a word. Pachacha muttered: “Perhaps I was 
a little too severe, but I can’t stand upstarts.” 

A light breeze shook the cherry trees and blew some leaves on the 
bedraggled hen. She shivered with fright and pain. 





MY RUSSIAN CAP 


Leon Z. Surmelian 


HE RUSSIAN SHIP was wary of the German submarines prowling in 
; eo Black Sea and hugged the rugged coastline of Lazistan. 
Dolphins raced with us as we passed small Turkish towns—clusters of 
glittering white buildings with red roofs. I had never been on a ship 
before, and I was going to my great-aunt in Batum, with a group of 
Armenian war orphans. 

At sundown we entered a mined bay crowded with Russian army 
transports and destroyers. The ship surged through a sea of molten 
glass, and moved right up to the edge of a cobblestoned pier, instead of 
anchoring half a mile or so off the shore, as ships did in the harbor of 
my home town, Trebizond. Presently the streets of Batum bloomed 
with electric lamps. I had never seen electric lights before, and was 
enchanted. 

We needed no rowboats for going ashore; all I had to do was just 
walk down the gangplank. As I stood on Russian soil I felt so secure, 
and somehow at home, though I found myself in a different world 
altogether. This was Christianity and Civilization, this was a land of 
laughter, goodness, and music. Carrying my little bundle, I went and 
sat down on a green iron bench, looking around, thrilled by everything 
I saw. Gay crowds were promenading on the esplanade, girls singing 
and sailors playing balalaikas. The girls were chubby and barelegged, 
and wore light summer clothes with colorful kerchiefs tied around their 
blonde heads. They flirted with the sailors, and now and then I heard 
a chorus of feminine shrieks. 

“So I am in Russia, so this is Batum!”’ I kept saying to myself. 

A woman and two boys approached me. “Did you come on this 
ship, son?” she asked me in Armenian. 

I said yes, wondering if she was my great-aunt, whom I had never 
seen, and admiring the Russian school caps the two boys wore. They 
also spoke to me, in halting Armenian, pronouncing the words like 
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Russians. She was not my great-aunt, but a friend of my mother’s. 
She asked me if my parents were living. 

“The Turks killed them,” I said. “They were deported and killed. 
I was deported too; they gave me a Turkish name and tried to make me 
a Moslem, but I ran away.” 

“Oh, your mother Zvart was so beautiful!” she sighed, drying her 
eyes with a handkerchief. “She was here once with your Uncle Leon. 
And what a splendid young man he was! What happened to him, do 
you know?” 

“They drowned Uncle Leon in the sea,” I said, trying hard not to 
cry. “He was a revolutionary.” 

She told me my great-aunt, Mariam Hanum, was at Borzhom, a 
summer resort, and wouldn’t be back for a month. She didn’t look 
very prosperous, and I didn’t want her to think I expected her to keep 
me until Mariam Hanum returned. “I'll go to the orphanage with the 
other boys,” I said, though I shuddered at the very sound of the word 
orphanage. 

They assured me it was a good place, and the two boys said enviously 
that the orphans swam every day. She wanted me to stay with her for 
the night, and I went to a cobbled court with them, where they lived 
in an old tumbledown cottage. Neighbors came to see me, questioned 
me about their relatives in Trebizond, and some of them cried, which 
made me very uncomfortable. 

The next day she brought me a pair of new shoes, which I needed 
badly, and took me around visiting people who knew my mother. 

“Zvart’s son, would you believe it?” she would tell them. 

I heard a story about my mother which made quite an impression 
on me. While she was in Batum, Tsar Nicholas II visited the city, 
and everybody admired the beauty of a young princess in the imperial 
party. My mother was sorry she missed the parade and didn’t see this 
lady. Friends told her she looked just like her. Since my mother 
resembled a Russian princess I felt almost like a Russian, and one 
related to the imperial family. . . . 

The two boys took me on a sightseeing tour and taught me a few 
Russian words. Then I went to the orphanage on an excursion train 
—my first train ride. It was located in the village of Kobuleti, the 
second station on the railway to Tiflis, and like a fashionable suburb of 
Batum. The orphans lived in a handsome villa fronting the beach. 
They were deeply tanned, barefoot boys with their hair sheared off. 
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Here, I learned to swim, and gained weight, after months of hunger. 
A neighboring farm supplied us with bucketfuls of rich foamy milk. 
We stole fruits from the surrounding orchards, and I stuffed myself 
with purple mulberries, tangerines, Japanese persimmons, big yellow 
plums. We were on the beach all day, my skin peeled off completely, 
and I emerged as a genuine member of the dusky orphanage tribe. 

And so I was not anxious to go back to Batum when my great-aunt 
returned from her vacation and her daughter came to take me from 
the orphanage. We were in the middle of summer. Still, I was proud 
to be claimed by an attractive, well dressed young woman. She smiled 
as she saw me, and I realized I looked funny. She seemed disappointed. 
“You have taken after your father,” she said. I knew I was homely. 

Mariam Hanum received me kindly. She lived in a small house 
with her daughter and son Sarkis, a gloomy young man. She was a 
gentle woman with a pale face and blue eyes. I went to the bazaar 
with her every morning carrying her shopping bag. The bazaar was 
a cobblestoned square with many booths, divided into various sections: 
the fruit and vegetable market, the fish market, the meat and poultry 
market, and so on. There were great mounds of watermelons and 
cucumbers, huge barrels of sauerkraut for borsch, and some booths sold 
nothing but barbecued sucking pigs, the Georgian’s idea of heaven on 
earth. I had never seen pigs before, for the Turks did not eat pork and 
pigs were not allowed in Turkey. 

I played with Russian boys, who all wore Russian school caps with 
their Russian shirts and belts. And I who had worn a fez in Turkey 
but was now in Russia wanted nothing so much as a Russian cap. I 
wore a white summer cap which was too big for me and belonged to 
Sarkis. I thought everybody who saw it knew it wasn’t mine. There 
wasn’t another boy in Batum who wore such a cap. Sarkis had bought 
it in Paris, and it was a nice cap for a grown-up man who had been to 
France to wear, but it wasn’t a Russian cap. 

I learned to speak Russian, and hummed to myself Russian songs, 
which I liked very much, especially “Volga, Volga, Mother Volga,” 
from the Song of Stenka Razin, the great Cossack bandit who helped 
the poor. I went to all the military parades, drank kvass, the sour 
Russian beer, cracked sunflower seeds like any genuine Russian boy. 
I was being rapidly Russianized, except for my cap. 

Every day was like a holiday in Batum, the largest and most at- 
tractive city on the Caucasian coast of the Black Sea, a happy vacation 
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land for the Russians. Many of them who came from places like Omsk, 
Moscow, and Astrakhan had never eaten oranges and persimmons be- 
fore, and had never seen mountains. They loved the boulevard on the 
beach, with its Australian palms and bamboos. The boulevard was 
the most popular rendezvous. A Cossack band played in a pavilion. 
Nursemaids pushed baby carriages along the gravelled walks, on sand 
piles plump children with flaxen hair dug with their spades. A casino 
served kvass, ice cream, Caucasian mineral waters. Under large 
umbrellas that dotted the beach like great poppies people read books, 
magazines, newspapers. Statuesque Russian blondes lay on the hot 
sand all day long, and even at nights, when the beach was flooded with 
a tropic moonlight. They had strong, shapely, nut-brown bodies with 
shocks of wheat-colored hair, and their cute little noses were turned 
upward. Their lush thighs quivered as they walked on the clean white 
pebbles. 

During the vesper services in the Russian cathedral I could hear, no 
matter in what part of the city I happened to be, the ringing of its many 
bells—an air-borne concert of thunderous bronze and delicate silver 
chimes, the sweet vibrations of the little bells sounding as if produced 
by the beating of angels’ wings, while the big fat bells boomed like 
cannon. This church had soaring domes of indigo blue, onion shaped, 
topped with double-barred golden crosses, and old Turkish guns gaped 
around its landscaped grounds. Magnificent and a bit barbaric, it 
represented all the might of Holy Russia near the Turkish border. 

And then there were the great express trains that came from all 
parts of Russia via Baku and Tiflis. I would go to the station and watch 
the locomotives with their enormous steaming wheels and _ hissing 
pistons. The oil was pumped from Baku to Batum through an under- 
ground pipe-line a thousand kilometers long, and in the oil harbor flat- 
bottomed boats crawled like giant turtles, making a chug-chug-chug 
sound. 

On Sundays we visited a family who lived in a dacha, or country 
house, and I fell in love with the daughter of this family. Her name 
was Shushik, or Little Lily, and she was as white as a lily, too. She at- 
tended the girls’ gymnasium, and captivated me with her dashing 
manners and laughing, sensuous voice. She had many admirers, 
gymnasium students who clicked their heels when they kissed her hand. 
She was unaware of my secret passion for her and treated me with con- 
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tempt and pity because I was an orphan from Turkey. I was so 
miserable in her presence that I hardly dared speak to her. 

She had a chum, Araxi, also a gymnasium student, whom I loved 
in a different, spiritual way, for hers was a fragile, sensitive, ethereal 
beauty, and she had moist, soft eyes. Her mother was an actress. These 
girls were like two young fairy princesses, though both distantly re- 
lated to me. They habitually spoke Russian. 

One day I boasted to them I could read French. “Oh really?’ Shus- 
hik said, surprised, and a little sarcastic. 

“‘Let’s see if he can read our French textbook,” Araxi said. 

I read: J’ai, tu as, il a, nous avons, vous avez, ils ont. 

They were impressed. Here I was, an orphan, and only eleven years 
old, reading French. I felt better, but I was still very selfconscious in 
their presence and would have given anything for a Russian cap. 

One day I found one in the bazaar, trampled upon by the passersby, 
but a real Russian cap such as all the schoolboys wore in Batum. I 
trembled with joy as I picked it up: it seemed as if God had dropped it 
for me from heaven. It was greasy and soiled and had one or two burnt 
holes in it, but I thought I could clean and repair it. I put it on my 
head, and it fitted me almost perfectly. I ran home with it and hid it 
in the bottom drawer of a bureau, hoping nobody would find it there. 
I imagined wearing it in the boulevard, curing parades, while playing 
with Russian schoolboys. I could carry it in my blouse while leaving 
or entering our courtyard, for I didn’t want to seem ungrateful to my 
relatives for not wanting to wear the white cap they had given me. 

But the very next day Sarkis, whose discarded cap I was wearing, 
found my Russian cap. He lifted it up with two fingers as if it were 
a dead rat, and looked at it curiously with his gloomy black eyes. 

“Who brought in this filthy thing?” he asked Mariam Hanum, and 
she replied that I must have found it somewhere. I was playing in the 
yard at the moment, but I could see and hear what they said. Sarkis 
came out on the porch holding my Russian cap, and with a look of 
intense disgust threw it into the rubbish can. He was an odd young 
man, always well dressed and well barbered, but not working, morose 
and taciturn. I was careful not to irritate him in any way and was 
always eager to show him my appreciation of his cap, but this was more 
than I could bear. I ran and took my Russian cap out of the rubbish 
can and dusted it off. He didn’t say anything, but I could tell by the 
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angry look he gave me that he meant to say, “Don’t you dare bring it 
in again!” 

“Where did you get that cap? Throw it away,” Mariam Hanum 
said to me, after witnessing this tense little drama between us. 

But I would not, I could not, throw it away. It meant too much to 
me. I was choking with an emotion that was more than fury and 
humiliation. 

I ran away with my Russian cap and wandered through the streets 
for hours. I debated in my mind what I should do, and decided to go 
back to the orphanage. So I began walking toward Kobuleti, which 
was ten or twelve kilometers from Batum. 

It was getting dark by the time I reached the industrial suburb near 
the oil harbor. The sky was cloudy, and a few big cool drops of rain 
splashed against my face. I walked faster and faster across railroad 
tracks, past freight cars and tank cars, warehouses, colossal storage tanks, 
refineries, tin works. I had never been through this part of the city 
before, and it fascinated me and terrified me at the same time. I felt 
very lonely, lost, was seized by a strange fear. The ground under my 
feet shook with the noises of distant places, of Baku and Derbent on the 
mysterious shores of the Caspian, with the sounds of other worlds, and 
the immense wall of the Caucasian mountains looming before me be- 
came more and more menacing. The trees took fantastic shapes in the 
twilight, muggy darkness; the air was thick with steely goblins clacking 
and screaming in a grotesque carnival, pounding their fists against I 
knew not what, and showing their deadly iron teeth. 

I got so scared I turned back. And moreover, I felt guilty. My 
great-aunt had been good to me, and even Sarkis, whom I didn’t like, 
was after all my mother’s cousin. I thought of the scandal my return to 
the orphanage would cause. People would say I was a spoiled, ungrate- 
ful brat, or would blame Mariam Hanum. This is a family quarrel 
that should remain in the family, I said to myself. 

But it broke my heart to throw away my Russian cap. I dropped it 
into the sea, watched it float, then turned around and walked back, 
feeling again very much an orphan. 

“Where have you been?” Mariam Hanum asked me, glancing at 
my shoes, which looked like a tramp’s. “Come on, wash yourself and 
have your dinner.” 

They had eaten already, and fortunately Sarkis was out. I smelled 
the warm rich fragrance of egg plants and tomatoes stuffed with spiced 
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ground meat. I stood before her with bowed head, partly from shame, 
and partly to hide my tears. 

“You silly boy,” she said. “It was just a piece of rag.” 

I was silent. How could I tell her what that Russian cap meant to 
me, even though it was a rag? I wasn’t a child any more. My desire to 
wear a Russian cap wasn’t just a childish whim, and it wasn’t because 
I looked so comic and pathetic in a man’s cap. No, I could not explain 
itto anyone. It had to do with a magic Russian city beyond the horizon, 
on the other side of the mountains, and my sole hope in the most desper- 
ate and sorrowful moments of my life on the highway of death, during 
the massacre. It had to do with my wordless rapture in being alive and 
free and Christian again, for recovering the good world I had lost and 
which I loved passionately with every fiber in my little body. It had 
to do with songs and balalaikas, electric lights, trains, a certain Russian 
princess. It had to do with God, Europe, Civilization, and everything. 





ART AND SOCIETY 


Bertram Morris 


MAJOR WAR, which is a symptom of a social revolution, affects every 
area of culture. We cannot expect art to be free from the effects 
of the cataclysmic upheaval. The disruption of peace-time action leaves 
art in a precarious position. At one extreme, art tends to become a 
refuge, a haven, from a world of action that knows only destruction 
and horror and misery. At the other, it tends to identify itself with 
the forces of destruction, but to hallow action by “hymns to the gods 
and songs in honor of virtuous men.” The dilemma is untoward, for 
the artist cannot satisfactorily disjoint himself from the world and 
from the mass suffering, nor can he happily take to propagandizing, 
even in the symphonic version of echoing the virtues of the United 
Nations, the drums of war, the military band, and bombs dropping over 
Leningrad. The problem of the social function of art, which no doubt 
has always been with us, but now appears in more intense form, is easier 
to state than to resolve. I shall not offer a glib resolution: but to focus 
on some of the issues may help us better to understand a pervasive form 
of human activity. 
The root difficulty may be traced to the age-old problems of what art 
is and of what the function of the critic is. The problems continually 
reappear, and precisely because they always reflect deep-seated interests 
and aspirations in the light of cultural developments that are never 
static. Our age is more and more becoming accustomed not to seek 
finalities; but certainly man must ever try to crystallize his attitudes 
towards things of importance. He always hopes that through his efforts 
things will come to make sense. In addressing ourselves to some 
problems of art and art criticism, we should like to assist in the process 
of orientation. 
An ever-recurring and easily misleading theme in art is the siren of 
pleasure. That art pleases, that it has sensuous qualities which delight. 
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that it has forms which give enjoyment, is scarcely open to doubt. But 
aesthetic pleasure is only one dimension of a complex situation, and to 
insist upon it to the exclusion of all else not only distorts our conception 
of art, but also has social implications which are not too happy. Perhaps 
a Roger Fry, because he was more catholic than he desired to appear, 
could say that all he expects from a painting is the pleasure which is 
derived from the fine disposition of spatial volumes. But even Mr. 
Fry could not suppress his insights into a Rembrandt, insights which 
far outrun the matter of mere disposition of volumes. Aesthetic 
activity is not without its pleasure aspect, and I do not wish to minimize 
its importance; but it does not distinguish the peculiar character of art. 

For our purposes it is better to concentrate upon art as a form of 
imaginative expression. Imagination suggests that the activity is human 
activity, that it flourishes only in the conscious experience of man. 
However much man may be physiologically conditioned—and to read 
some of the recent semantic criticism one would think that that is all 

there is to it—so far as he engages in aesthetic activity he must be aware 
of the developing potencies of sensuous material. Expression requires 
that the welter of sensuous material take on form, that it be ordered in 
satisfying perception. This gives to art at one and the same time a 
quality of insight and of a socially ordered structure. Coleridge speaks 
of it as the concrete beauty which is “the union of the shapely and the 
vital.” Without the vital it is unimaginative; without the shapely it 
is unexpressed or chaotic. Because art happily combines the two it is 
intelligible and meaningful. | 

Art thus grows in a culture and tells us something about that culture. 
To see what Greek humanism really means we should go to the Greeks’ 
tragic poetry, their sculpturing, and their architecture. To see how 
the Middle Ages really effected a synthesis, however short-lived, we 
should go to the gothic cathedral. The concrete beauty, Greek, medi- 
eval, or any other, stands as verified testimony of the imaginative 
possibilities contained in cultures. Yet the insight is tenuous and fades 
as we try to separate form and content. This may well give us pause 
as to our conception of art and of criticism. 

Borrowing a suggestion from Aristotle that may seem to be a plati- 
tude, we may say that art has a beginning, a middle, and an end. This 
would be a platitude if it were not so often contested. Its truth may 
seem obvious as regards the temporal arts, but what of the non-temporal 
or spatial arts? A little reflection should convince us that all the arts 
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both in creation and in appreciation are temporal. And surely no 
theory which omits the facts of both creation and appreciation can be 
on sound footing. The facts are sometimes neglected because the con- 
summatory experience appears as the specious present. But I dare say 
the specious present would be neither specious nor present did it not 
implicitly refer back to the process by which it came to be. Though 
we may iterate that “A poem should not mean but be,” yet being can 
be only because of the becoming by which it came to be. Our thought 
is that only through its qualitative development does a work of art 
determinately come to be. 

Another seeming platitude about art, necessary but not unambigu- 
ous, deserves a word, namely, that a work of art has a “frame.” To be 
sure, a thing must have a relatively substantial identity; and of the 
things we find in human experience art achieves this to a superlative 
degree. Yet both its beginning and its end stretch out in the continuity 
of human action and social culture, in consequence of which art has a 
context which is trans-aesthetic. It wells from Stygian sources, on which 
we are just beginning to get light, and it lives on in a culture in which 
it must be continually resurveyed. Traditional criticism has taken 
account of the one direction; the origins of the art-impulse have only 
recently been made the object of concerted study, especially by the 
Freudians. 

Psychoanalysis has exploited the origins of art, and has been influ- 
ential in giving rise to both art movements and to art criticism. We are 
familiar enough with the developments in Surrealism and its descent 
into the caverns of Dadaism; and more recently we have Joyce’s ex- 
cursion in Finnegan’s Wake. In these cases the shapely has suffered 
from emphasis upon the vital, and to a vexing degree, order has given 
way to disorder. Criticism has kept pace with the quality of the works, 
and we are asked more and more to turn from art to the formless, blind, 
libidinous forces which rush to all quarters where overt activity has 
not repelled them. Pseudo-history, which looks only to chronology of 
events, though different in many ways from psychoanalysm, has been 
of the same disservice. Neither throws light on art, and both ask us to 
look away from art to irrelevant data. Fortunately, this type of criti- 
cism is fast being relegated to limbo. 

A more enlightened form of criticism is more audibly asking us to 
look to the way in which art develops—how the beginning reaches the 
end through the middle. This form of criticism takes more seriously 
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the dogma that a work of art has a frame and that criticism must not 
go beyond the frame. Here is an attempt to formulate the logic of art, 
and to analyze the way it achieves its individuality (unfortunately, 
sometimes confused with particularity and sometimes with univer- 
sality). The problem is perplexing, for on the one hand, art is concrete 
and specific, and on the other, it has a universality or structure which 
makes it of more than passing moment. John Crowe Ransom, Arthur 
Mizener, and Yvor Winters, among others, have made some interesting 
and valuable studies in this field. 

In his discussion of “Criticism as Pure Speculation,”? Mr. Ransom 
provocatively makes the distinction between logical structure (or the 
prose part of a poem) ard the local texture (or that which specifically 
makes a poem poetic.) The distinction is, of course, not unlike the 
age-old distinction between form and content, but Mr. Ransom brings 
his distinction to life, and skillfully puts it to work. Within limits we 
may expect the analysis to be revealing, but where we may expect it to 
fall short is precisely in the structure-texture relation. The items of 
content make for the richness of a poem, but how are items to be 
analyzed except by enumeration? Enumerate the items and the de- 
terminate whole of a poem breaks up into independent atoms which 
destroy the integrity of the poem as a being. Mr. Ransom recognizes 
this and says, ‘““The value of the poem is greater than the value of its 
parts: that is what the critic is up against.”? Precisely! But then has 
the method of analysis really provided the drive by which the whole 
can be understood? A form which is contentless is no form and items 
cannot be stuffed into the Christmas pudding just because they are 
delicacies. If the figure were taken more seriously, the shortcomings 
of the approach would be more painfully apparent. Seemingly, the 
failing is the ever-present human failing of wanting to be specific. But 
the place to be specific is with what is by nature specific. Of course we 
Jo not question the fact that the poet dwells on things, lingers over 
them, and mulls them over; but these are breathing spells—‘‘perches” 
as William James might call them, but perches to be taken in con- 
junction with “flights.” A perch is both consummatory and antici- 
pative. Because of the inherent dynamics of the situation, “items” do 
not do justice to the movement in art, and items never can make up 
the whole. Obviously Mr. Ransom is giving an over-simplified version, 

1In The Intent of the Critic, edited by Donald A. Stauffer (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1941). 
2 Ibid., p. 122. 
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and his theoretical statement is more inexact than the method he 
actually uses in practice. 

The difficulty in analyzing the arts is to achieve a method which 
respects the cumulative process by which and through which the 
thing comes to rest 4s possessing intrinsic meaning. In poetry the 
special difficulty is in analyzing the metaphor. In an admirable study 
in practical criticism Mr. Mizener grapples with the problem of figura- 
tive language in Shakespeare’s sonnets. He emphasizes the movement 
of poetic language by which the sonnet develops figuratively, provoca- 
tively, and precisely, especially through the use of the compound meta- 
phor. He writes that the fusion of “two meanings brought about by 
the compound metaphor is richer and finer than the sum of them which 
would be all the poem could offer if the two metaphors did not co- 
exist.” The fact of fusion is recognized, even if the manner of the 
fusion is not quite susceptible of discursive analysis. Analysis is always 
easier where a work of art fails than where it succeeds. This is only to 
be expected, and precisely because failure marks the falling apart of 
things instead of their fusion. Thus Mr. Yvor Winters can succeed 
remarkably in analyzing recent experimental modes, but because Mr. 
Winters is discussing the defects of these modes.* 

The critic must struggle to be objective and impersonal, and to do 
justice to the work in its own terms—to ascertain the logic of art. 
Attempts to apply semantic analysis have not been slow in forthcoming. 
Though the semanticists recognize a difference between the logic of 
fact and the logic of art,® their efforts have not produced any very con- 
spicuous concrete results. Their hope is, of course, that the future will 
bring the results. One may with reason remain skeptical of what the 
future will bring. My own view is that semantics will not prove to be 
the panacea, because a work of art is always individual, and the indi- 
vidual is constituted by the unique feeling which comes to expression. 
Semantics reduces the individual to the status of the particular, and 
then treats it in generalized terms. But surely the essence of art is 
the unique perception it realizes, which increases our insight; and in- 
sight as immediate experience cannot be supplanted by scientific 

3 “The Structure of Figurative Language in Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” The Southern 
Review, V (Spring, 1940) , 732. 

4 See Primitivism and Decadence (New York: Arrow Editions, 1937) , especially Ch. 2, 
“The Experimental School in American Poetry.” 

5 Cf. Charles Morris’ “Science, Art, and Technology,” Kenyon Review, I (Autumn, 
1939), and his “Aesthetics and the Theory of Signs,” Journal of Unified Science, 1939. 


Also the long, semantical discussion, The Nature of Literature, by Thomas Clark Pollack 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942) . 
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treatment. The logic is the logic of imaginative perception, which 
must not be confused with the logic of techniques. Art may give wav 
to draughtsmanship, but then it is no longer art. 

We can be grateful to the critic whose intent is concretely to under- 
stand the art-work in its own terms, and who persistently shuts his eyes 
and ears to the bilge which is written and spoken about art. The critic 
who refuses to take the whole universe for his province may better 
enlighten us on specific things. Such a critic apparently takes seriously 
the intent of the artist and tries to make it his intent. Yet the limi- 
tation cannot but be disturbing, for the frame of the art-work is not 
defined by mechanical or merely temporal devices. 

This raises the perplexing and embarrassing question of what the 
“end” of art is. We should like to think of it as some determinate entity 
of quality. This suggestion, however, rears the ugly head of art for 
art’s sake. On the other hand we cannot remain content, despite all 
the recent agitation, with the alternative that art should serve the 
purpose of propaganda. With some hesitation, I should like to suggest 
that the issue has been misconceived. Is not the artist’s real intent to 
find a way of coming to terms with his world? If art is not a cloistered 
activity shut up in one’s brain cells, neither is it an exhortation to act 
for God or country. Artists are human beings who live in a social 
milieu and usually have keener sensitivities to the qualities of their 
culture than the layman. They are not social reformers in the narrow 
sense but moral teachers in the sense of displaying more clearly their 
insights into the world of culture. One cannot, of course, be indifferent 
to the formalist’s protest to this view. But at least to mitigate his 
protest, it is not unfair to observe that formalism itself flourishes only in 
a mature culture, and that the critic who looks only or primarily for 
formalistic values has developed sensitivities which, even if esoteric, 
themselves emerged from that culture. 

Though a work of art has a relatively determinate being, that such 
a being is entirely determinate is far from certain. The very fact that 
appreciators—and critics—must read a work in their own way, that they 
always find something less, something different, and something more in 
the work than does the artist, should give us pause. In any event, we 
have the right to know what the critic’s own metaphysical prepos- 
sessions are, so that we can evaluate his criticism accordingly. Once 
we perceive the significance of the enlarged frame of the work of art, 
we may with reason assess such issues as escapism, the art of protest and 
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revolt, decadence in art, and myriads of other not trivial issues. In 
the expanded context a work of art may lose some of its purity of 
structural form, but in forcing us to wrestle with the live problems of 
literature and culture it cannot but gain in moral significance and in 
aiding the development of our own implicit philosophical orientations. 

When art is viewed in the welter of cultural issues, it is always 
present art. The art of the past becomes alive not by our ignoring our 
own culture and living in the past, but by our taking account of our 
culture in understanding the past in terms of it. History is pregnant 
and full only as we begin at the only place we can with conscience be- 
gin, namely, with the contemporary, and read the past in terms of it. 
This is so whether it be political or social history or art-history. For 
this reason history and art can always be brought to life. History is 
rewritten and art reinterpreted, not so much because of the detailing 
of more facts or because we become more “impersonal,” but because 
we live through new problems and have new orientations; and history 
and art consequently mean something different to us. We must not 
overlook the fact, also, that the present is always a new present. It is 
always transitional, though some times more so than others. 

The great artist helps us to understand. The philosophical poet 
gives us an orientation, not as logical dogma, but as pervasive attitudes 
built in the fabric of experience. Technical philosophy, as Norman 
Foerster has pointed out, may take us too far from the concrete and 
sensuous, it may belabor the literary, and it may be too closely system- 
atic; but the philosophical must be operative in our urge to come to 
terms with things. The philosophical is derived from the ingrained 
attitudes which are built from experience, and it in turn helps to consti- 
tute a culture as opposed to a cult. It helps us to become at home in 
our world. Perhaps the greatest bar to satisfactory art-analysis is the 
failure to see art in the context in which it flourishes. Perhaps the 
more clearly we understand art the more clearly we understand the 
society in which art moves and lives and has its being. No cavalier 
solution will remove the difficulties, but the problem is challenging and 
is not unworthy of sustained effort. 

6 Vide the admirable study on “Aspects of the Relations between Philosophy and 
Literature,” by Joseph W. Cohen in University of Colorado Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 117- 
167. Professor Cohen has done an outstanding piece of work, especially in discussing a 


writer’s relation to his age, including both the writer who accepts and the writer who 
rejects his age. 





ANATOMY OF GOD 


Russel Vernon Hunter 


RIESTS WERE KILLED, missions burned and the ecclesiastical arts 
Prnerein destroyed when the Indians rose against the Spanish colo- 
nists of New Mexico in 1680. Evacuating the capital, Santa Fe, Spanish 
inhabitants fled south to a point near which E] Paso now stands. 

There they waited for the Crown to send someone who could help 
them return. During their starved waiting, lips prayed in the direction 
of the fertile, irrigated valleys of the north. In exile the refugees went 
to mass at the mission of Guadalupe, but they were homesick for the 
thick, comforting walls of northern missions where they had knelt with 
savages and known retreat. 

During mass on the morning of October 11, 1693, their thoughts 
strayed from prayers to northern slopes and were punctuated with 
hopes that they could return before the last golden leaves fell from 
mountain flanks. Don Diego de Vargas, a man of noble heart, had 
arrived with an army to take them home. For this they had waited 
twelve years. 

As they passed for the last time through the doorway of Guadalupe 
chapel, the exiled lifted their arms to an image of the Virgin raised on a 
standard at the head of the column forming to start north. FEarlier 
Vargas had written the viceroy of his plan to take this statue to Santa 
Fe as its patroness and protectress. 

Eagerness sustained the resettlers through that waterless stretch, 
the Jornado del Muerto. Their food was scant. Their pace was slow, 
too slow for the anxious leader. With a portion of the army he marched 
ahead to plan his entry into the capital. When the followers arrived at 
Santo Domingo he was waiting to lead them on. 

Leaving there, where leafless branches of cottonwood trees feathered 
the air in gray clumps, they struggled up the winding pass to the north- 
east and emerged upon the mesa which gave them the first broad view 
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of the Sangre de Cristo mountains, white with solemn December snow. 

With joy hushed by uneasiness, the Spanish people waited outside 
the city until the image of the Virgin, lifted high at the procession’s 
head, passed through the gates. Her right hand was raised in eternal 
blessing. Arriving at the plaza accompanied by her color-bearers, she 
saw the assembled Indians look up at her with indeterminate ex- 
pressions, giving witness neither to friendliness nor hostility. All were 
unarmed, but she saw in their calmness indications of trouble ahead, 
She looked at them and tried to understand them. She wanted them 
to understand her: the woman announced by God to be victorious 
through her seed, the Mother of all living. Hers was sublime dignity, 
“clothed with the Sun, with the Moon under her feet and on her head 
a crown of twelve stars.” 

While her guardians, fifteen brown-frocked Franciscans, lifted their 
voices in Gregorian cadence she swayed in omnipotence on her standard 
planted on the soil which she had been brought to possess. Voices rang 
with a force indicative of faith in the security of the future, but hers 
was an inknowing, foreboding sensation which she must not reveal. 

She had appeared in the bush which burned in the Paradise of 
Eden, the Ark of the Covenant, the Fountain sealed, the Garden en- 
closed, and in the Cloud which rose out of the sea while Elias prayed. 
Now she had been brought across the Atlantic, through Mexico to the 
wilderness of the north, to a people of the most demonic mein she had 
ever encountered. Had they not destroyed all images of her holy 
kindred saints which had been placed in New Mexico missions? 

She heard Vargas telling the colonists that their villa was restored; 
that the Indians were pacified and their submission to “Divine and 
human majesty” was accomplished. All would live as brothers, happily 
together. He promised the Indians that he would take nothing from 
them! 

So intent was Our Lady upon her duties, the dependence of her 
own upon her, that she was but faintly aware of her transference to a 
snow-covered ridge north of the villa. She watched her subjects drag 
themselves and their belongings up the frozen slope. It saddened her 
to see their disappointment as they looked down at the remnants of their 
former homes. 

Among the houses on the rise south of the river stood the skeleton 
of the church of the Archangel San Miguel. Like the foundations of 
God it had resisted heretical attack. On the north side of the river 
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the royal headquarters plaza remained unchanged except that a kiva 
ladder replaced the belfry of the military chapel, Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Luz. 

Mothers turned from the city in shambles to their babes. Our 
Lady suffered with them when children cried with fear, from hunger 
and cold. Her divine heart was as torn as any mother’s when an 
anguished cry told that another child had drawn its last breath and 
stiffened colder than the freezing atmosphere. She had led her people 
well but thirty deaths en route were too many. Children were now 
succumbing to the rigors of the long trip. Youth brought victory in 
war and in perpetuation, in destruction and creation. Was that why 
her maker had placed so many images of them around her feet? She 
sought courage within the folds of her being. 

Replaced in her canvas-covered wagon she could not see her subjects 
huddled around the campfires. She could only hear their groans, some- 
times a murmur of discontent. 

In the morning there was at her feet a wreath made of pink mistle- 
toe gathered from the hillside. The berries glistened like pearls but 
to her they were far more precious. They gave her courage, courage 
that came through this devotional act of one of her subjects. 

After inspection of the hermitage of San Miguel, Vargas ordered 
the Indians to repair the church they had destroyed. This was to be 
considered a Christian duty, performed under the grace of God and 
His Most Blessed Mother, Our Virgin Lady, who must have an abode 
befitting her great virtues. The birthday of Jesus was near, and there 
should be a suitable place to honor Him as well. 

Severity of the weather was the excuse the Indians gave for their 
refusal to make the repairs. So a temporary altar of evergreen boughs 
was constructed beside the encampment. The Virgin had grown 
accustomed to these makeshifts. 

When items for the créche for the Christ Child were brought forth 
it was discovered that there were not among the holy possessions enough 
figurines to complete the Nativity scene. They must have been lost dur- 
ing the journey. Someone clever with the knife would have to carve new 
ones. When complete search did not reveal the figure of the Christ 
Child, the entire camp was aroused. Had this been a trick stealthily 
performed by Indian medicine men? Many remembered the wretched 
divinations by which Indian shamans had scourged priests before the 
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rebellion. Now, in the bosom of each soldier flared determination for 
revenge. 

Among the soldiers was a certain young mestizo in whose eyes was 
a questing look. Many times, at his prayers, the Blessed Virgin had 
seen his eyes open widely, his body incline, his hands lift and turn as 
if they were caressing her wooden garments. Once these brown, well 
boned but sensitive hands had actually touched her, had steadied her 
as her cart crossed a treacherous ravine on the Jornado. The morning 
before Christmas these hands slipped three figurines under her wagon 
cover. The hands which made them owned more than immediate holy 
ability, for on the efforts of such hands the ecclesiastical arts in New 
Mexico would almost entirely depend, for the next century and a half. 

As the Christmas eve sun sank behind a western range, its after- 
glow lighted the Virgin’s face warmly, sweeping a film of light across 
the mountains at her back, changing the white crust to deep red. At 
a like sunset time the range had been named Blood of Christ. Here, 
everywhere, was His blood, but where was the baby born for the Cross? 
The blood-light gathered into an expansive halo above Our Lady. 
Darkness came; the camp was silent. 

The Virgin saw the figure of the young mestizo drift from the altar; 
the manger at her feet was no longer empty. There lay the Child. Her 
joy was abundant. She took the moon from under her feet and, to 
eclipse the rising pagan moon, lifted it into the sky where it could pour 
over the whole sacred eve landscape, upon the heathen below and upon 
the pine-bough arbor under which she stood with the Holy Family now 
complete. She waited. Fulfillment was hers. 

Facing her the worshipful knelt between two flaming columns of 
heaped cedar wood. Slowly the smoke rolled up, a tenuous Gothic 
arch over them. From below came the beat of drums fracturing solemn 
chants, at intervals making a diabolical accompaniment for the “Hail 
Mary,” but never an echo. 

As voices lifted her name she looked down at the newly carved 
figures, at the Child. Roughly hewn, they lacked the skilled beauty she 
possessed. Still, they owned fervent beauty so fine, so sincere, so directly 
true in the revelation of their intention that she almost blanched under 
her golden encrustations and felt that possibly refinements in the arts 
relinquish the fervor that holds and conveys the most. 

She was proud to have consented to be the Mother of all Messiahs. 
Perhaps here was one to be unknown—this artisan. Now she knew that 
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if the meaning for which she had been made and the meaning of the 
Holy Child were to be continued, many little carvings like these would 
have to be made in New Mexico that the people,might be guided in 
their faith. 

The flames of altar candles were tossed by a wind that lifted the 
smoky arch higher above the kneeling. The Virgin surveyed those who 
had placed in her their hope for victory and their faith. Already they 
were calling her Our Lady of Victory, Our Lady of the Conquest—La 
Conquistadora. But they knew not how near to defeat they might be. 
They did know that she would help them. As they knelt they trembled; 
the sunken entrails of the men clutched upward against their ribs; the 
middles of the women were sagging; their breasts were empty and so 
were the stomachs of their babies. They were weary, suffering, they 
were gnawed at by the cold. Their very souls were eroded by years of 
misfortune. The long journey home to the place they loved had only 
brought them to cold and starvation. They were weary unto death and 
their bones were pitifully fleshed, but theirs was the anatomy of God. 
Therein lay their strength. 

They seemed to know it too and by contact with holy powers they 
would live to fulfillment in the land of hardship they had learned to 
love. Comforted, they went to their night’s rest. The Mother of them 
all saw them go—slowly—all but one, who remained kneeling. By 
proper order he should have gone first, but tonight something had 
leveled all stations of man. Finally she saw him drag wearily away, his 
fine sword sagging. 

When the smoke arch had vanished and there was nothing left of 
the fiery walls but a few embers, she saw the moon hanging over a 
southern ridge formed like the backbone of a mammoth whose rump 
made the valley. She did not know that this moon which she con- 
sidered her moon too, had come to such a position that it was shining 
into a crater in the mountain rim and striking, as it did once a year, the 
center of a pagan altar in the home of the Twin War Gods. She did 
not know that on the altar burned the most sacred fire of the savage, 
tended by the finest young braves of the tribe. Two nights before they 
had gone from the city below to the mines of Los Cerrillos. There they 
labored, taking the turquoise matrix. It made the most acceptable 
gift for the altar of the War Gods around which the young men crowded, 
fortifying their strength against the approaching battle. 

The moon was moving slowly down to the mountains in the west. 
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It was going now and she wanted to snatch it quickly and put it under 
her feet for it was casting shadows toward her from the burial ground 
close by. They were long shadows and pitiful, cast from the bases of 
the small crosses that had now become twenty-three. 

The shadows were also pointing to the back of the captain-general, 
in full armor, who now knelt before her. He had been obliged to take 
corn from the Indians so there would be food for the morrow. He did 
not have to explain this to the Mother of God although he had promised 
the Indians he would take nothing from them, not even the Royal City 
of the Holy Faith of Saint Francis of Assisi. 

The Holy Mother was perplexed but proud of him. His pride was 
more than irked, for tonight she and her people were unhoused while 
the savage was warmed in the palace of the Spanish governors. He 
knew that the Holy Mother would understand his intentions to take 
the city by force. Trembling and with childish tears he made known 
to the Lady in whom he trusted for victory that she should have, on 
that very spot, a sanctuary in her honor. She listened to him pledge 
that forever afterward she should be brought once each year from her 
high place in the principal church in the villa to this promised shrine. 
There for nine days the faithful would adore her and commemorate the 
victory that was near. 

The moon vanished behind a cloud that had streamed from the 
north, half filling the sky. As the captain-general arose and pressed his 
clasped finger tips to the feet of La Conquistadora, it came to her how 
strange are the promptings for conquest, how lonely a conqueror can 
be. 

As he turned she saw a faint glimmer of light cross the shoulder of 
his armor; the morning star had risen. Below, the city’s hush was 
softly broken as Indians rose to greet Morning Star, girt by an ample 
corona. Thus Indians knew that the crisis was near. 

At daybreak Vargas assembled his entire army and repeated his 
earlier vow to La Conquistadora. 

On the morning of December twenty-nineth, after prayers were 
said for the courageous, the Virgin was once more raised on the staff 
where she saw the spirits of all lifted to her as she led their charge against 
the Indian defense. With composure but no little concern she led her 
troops through a fury of arrows and hurled stones, to walls over which 
pots of boiling water were emptied onto the armored Spaniards attempt- 
ing to scale. 
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Night brought the fighting to a close, both sides exhausted. The 
Indians surrendered. 

La Conquistadora was then brought into the Palace of the Gover- 
nors and placed in the east section which had been the military chapel. 
There in 1704 she saw the body of Don Diego de Vargas entombed at 
her feet in the soil he had conquered. The captain-general had finished 
his work and La Conquistadora had served her purpose. 

As years passed and victory for the reconquerors meant tilling the 
soil, they sought aid by devotions to San Isidro, born on the Vargas 
ancestral estate in Spain. In commemoration of his miraculous pro- 
duction of a free-flowing spring and to signify peaceful well-being, blue 
and white lines appeared on the crest of the house of Vargas, whose son, 
Don Diego, the captain-general, knew the impelling spirit of conquest 
despite his respect for peace. He knew how quickly treachery could 
throw men back into desire for warfare, to prey upon industrious and 
peaceful producers for whom San Isidro is patron. 

He knew that wars would never cease. Therefore, lest La Con- 
quistadora be forgot, he ordered annual devotions to her. On the site 
where he had knelt and sought aid Rosario chapel now stands. There 
on the second Sunday after Trinity the Magnificat is sung and for nine 
days mass is celebrated, until La Conquistadora is returned to the 
Cathedral in solemn procession. 

Many are the images of saints which have been duplicated in New 
Mexico by men whose abilities were by nature like those of the mestizo 
wood carver, but La Conquistadora is not among them. The original 
La Conquistadora remains to meet the greatest of emergencies—war. 

In Santa Fe, on the morning of the second Sunday after Trinity, 
1941, the boy descendants of the reconquerors shouted news that 
Germany had invaded Russia. After vespers in the Cathedral the long 
procession moved through the streets, up the slope. La Conquistadora 
was borne on a litter resting on the shoulders of four young ladies. 
The Reverend Father had said, “In these troublous times, more than 
ever, we need her favor.” 

A year later, young descendants of the reconquerors summoned up 
valor which had been dormant during the years that San Isidro guided. 
In La Conquistadora’s procession mothers and fathers walked with sad 
yet proud steps. Many were the prayers she heard for Spanish American 
boys in battle lines across the world, defending still her conquest. 














UNCLE TIGE BENEDICT 
John W. Wilson 


66 H*:: 1 AM eighty-one years old,” Uncle Tige Benedict said. “Here 

I am eighty-one years old and have been living in these Turkey 
Creek bottoms and the country up and down the river ever since I was 
born. All my life I have been living here, and I have still got all my 
teeth but two.” Uncle Tige leaned forward in his chair and spat a blob 
of bright brown tobacco juice to the ground. He spat a big, round drop 
of juice instead of a long stream because of the gap in the front of his 
mouth where the two front teeth were gone. The tobacco juice hit the 
ground and rolled in the dry dirt and lay there round and dust-coated. 

“I would have all my teeth if it hadn’t been for the fight I had 
with Bedloe Tate when I was twenty-one years old,” Uncle Tige said. 
“If he hadn’t picked up that stick of stovewood and hit me across the 
mouth with it I would have had every one of my teeth to this day.” 

The sun was yellow with late spring warmth, the grass was green, 
and the trees were getting full of leaves again. Down along the creek 
the spring frogs croaked all day and all night, and the water moccasins 
crawled out on logs at midday to sun themselves. The mallard ducks 
had all flown north and only one or two little brown summer ducks 
stayed on the creek and the river. 

Uncle Tige sat with the high heels of his black cowboy boots hooked 
in the rung of his cane-bottomed chair that leaned against the sunny side 
of the house. His grandchildren played about in the yard in front of 
him, rolling in the fresh grass and staining their clothes with green, and 
playing cowboy and Indian in and around the elm stumps beyond the 
cleared yard. Uncle Tige sat with his heels hooked, leaning against 
the side of the house. A broad-brimmed black hat with a torn top was 
on his head, and his jaws moved slowly while he chewed on a wad of 
tobacco. 

“I have got the best teeth in the country,” Uncle Tige said. “I can 
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still chew a steak and I can damn near crack hickory nuts with my jaws, 
but because of that lick Bedloe Tate give me sixty years ago I cannot 
gnaw the meat off a squirrel leg and I can’t make all my words sound as 
plain as I want to when I talk. If Bedloe wasn’t dead now I would 
shore make him sweat for hitting me with that stick of stovewood.” 

“Grandpaw,” screamed Little Annie May, the youngest of the grand- 
children. ‘Make Bedloe stop chunkin’ cow-chips at me!” 7 

“Yore brother is the spittin’ image of me,” Uncle Tige said. “He 
will grow up to be about the best man in the country. Stop chunkin’ 
yore sister with them cow-chips, Bedloe,” he commanded, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, but Bedloe kept on the run after Annie May, dodging 
in and out among the elm stumps and pelting her with corn cobs and 
cow-chips. 

“He is hard-headed just like I used to be,” Uncle Tige said, settling 
back in his chair. “He will do just the way he likes until somebody 
hits him a lick with a stick of wood or a ax handle. He ought to be 
beat like I used to beat his daddy: If Bedloe Tate hadn’t hit me that 
lick sixty years ago I would likely have growed up the hard-headedest 
and meanest man in Crenshaw County. He had every right to give me 
that lick, and I’m glad he done it, if only he hadn’t knocked out my two 
front teeth, because I miss the pure joy I used to get out of tearing the 
thick red meat off of a squirrel leg.” 

Bedloe Benedict rode his bay horse out of the elm woods and into 
the cleared yard. He took the horse to the barn and turned him loose 
in the lot. “Papa,” he yelled, “let’s go in the house and get some 
dinner.” 

“I’m ready,” Uncle Tige answered. “I have been setting here all 
morning and I have not done a lick of work, but I am ready to sit down 
and eat just as much dinner as you. I am as good a man right now as 
you will ever be, and I am eighty-one years old.” 

“I have ridden all over this north end of the county this mornin’,” 
Bedloe said. “I have doctored calves with screw-worms from the road 
fence to Double Sulphur Springs up on the river. And I’m going to 
ride out again this evening to buy some cows from a nigger between 
here and town. I can do as much work in a day as you ever done in 
two. But you are getting old and you’ve earned your right to sit in the 
sun against the side of the house.” 

“I was going out this evening,” Uncle Tige said. “I was going to 
take the rifle and go out and kill me a squirrel for supper. My eyes 
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is as good as they ever was, and I can shoot a squirrel through the head 
at fifty yards, but with my two front teeth gone I cannot get any satis- 
faction out of eating a squirrel. But I am not going to sit in the sun 
and do nothing. This evening while you are gone I am going to walk 
up to Red Top again to ask my forgiveness of your maw and of Bedloe 
Tate.” 

“You are not going to try to walk clean to Red Top this hot after- 
noon, Papa,” Bedloe said. ‘‘It is a mile and a half there and a mile and 
a half back, arid that’s too far for a man as old as you to walk.” 

“I am as good a man as I ever was,” Uncle Tige said. “If it just 
wasn’t for my two front teeth bein’ gone.” 

Uncle Tige’s boot heels clumped across the floor of the house and 
he sat at the table with the broad-brimmed black hat on his head while 
Bedloe’s wife put dinner before them. 

* * * 


The green leaves were slick and shining in the sun. The grass was 
high and moist, and the earth was full of life and spring fertility. The 
hot sun swelled seeds in the ground and they burst, shooting spikes of 
corn upward while roots grew to suck at the water and food that was 
in the red earth. 

Uncle Tige walked along the road that was dried in the sun, and the 
dust rose about his feet and covered his high-heeled cowboy boots. 
Rain water stood in ditches at the side of the road, but where the sun 
was shining in the open spaces between the trees the ground had dried 
and passing wagons had beat the earth to dust. 

Sweat rolled from underneath Uncle Tige’s hatbrim while he walked. 
Annie May and Little Bedloe walked one on each side of him. 

“I would like to see the man that says cowboy boots ain’t fit to walk 
in,” Uncle Tige said. ‘I would like to tell him to his face that he was 
a lie. Ever since I quit goin’ barefoot when I was fourteen years old 
I have worn cowboy boots, and I will tell anybody that asks me that 
there is not another thing that is so comfortable on yore feet. I have 
worn these boots that I have on now for ten years, and I want to have 
them on when I die. I have told Bedloe that I want to be buried in 
them.” 

“It’s mighty hot, Grandpaw,” Annie May said. “Do you think you 
can walk all the way to Red Top and back?” 

“It is the moisture in the air that makes you feel that heat,” Uncle 
Tige said. ‘It is the sun drawing the moisture out of the fields and out 
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of the leafy ground underneath the trees. That kind of heat will make 
you sweat, but it never hurt a soul yet. It ain’t near hot enough to 
keep me from walking to the Red Top cemetery, where your grand- 
maw is buried, and where my best friend is buried. 

“They lie there side by side, because when Bedloe Tate was killed 
that is where I asked to have him put. If he hadn’t hit me that lick 
with that piece of stovewood you children might not have had the name 
of Benedict,” Uncle Tige said. “Yore name might have been Tate.” 

Annie May and Little Bedloe walked at either side of Uncle Tige, 
and Bedloe carried a long stick in his hand and drew a snake track in 
the dust of the road as they walked toward Red Top Hill, where the 
Benedict burying ground had been ever since there were Benedicts 
in Crenshaw County. 

“Bedloe Tate was my best friend,” Uncle Tige said. “We was 
almost like sworn brothers until we both started courting the same 
girl. If he hadn’t got mad and fought with me out behind her papa’s 
house and hit me with that stick of stovewood I never would have 
married yore grandmaw, because she really loved Bedloe instead of 
me.” 

Uncle Tige wiped the sweat off his forehead with a red cotton hand- 
kerchief and put the handkerchief back in his pocket. The dust rose 
about his feet and covered the leather of his high-heeled cowboy boots. 

“If Bedloe hadn’t knocked out my two front teeth she would have 
gone on and married him, but after he hit me she took my side and 
married me the first time I asked her. When she died I had her buried 
here in the Benedict burying ground, and when Bedloe was killed in 
the train wreck I had him brought here and buried beside of her. I 
know they thank me for that, and I hope they have forgiven me. They 
have been lying there side by side for over forty years now, ever since 
the Spanish-American War.” 

Uncle Tige walked the last few yards up the hill with Annie May 
and Little Bedloe at his side, and they walked through the gate to the 
cemetery and stood on the bare clay top of the red hill. 

‘Them stones there at the head of their graves was put there by 
me,” Uncle Tige said. ‘I carved them with my own hands forty years 
ago. Bedloe Tate, one of them says, and the other one says Annie May 
Benedict. I am eighty-one years old,” Uncle Tige said, “and I am as 
good a man yet as any man. But I have got a feeling that my time will 
come during the summer. That is why I have come up here through 
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the hottest day we have had this spring. I wanted to take a last look 
at them stones that I carved with my own hands, and I wanted to look 
for a last time a‘. the graves of all my relatives and ancestors, all the 
Benedicts that have been buried here since the first one, Buckner Ben- 
edict, come with Stephen F. Austin to Texas from Tennessee before the 
War for Independence. We fought in that war and all of us that was 
killed are buried here. We are standing on their bones. This ground 
is full of Benedicts.” 

Uncle Tige took the long, crooked stick from Little Bedloe and 
drew a straight line in the bare red clay. ‘““This is where I want to lie,” 
he said. “I want to lie here on this side of Annie May, and Bedloe will 
lie there on the other. They should have forgiven me by now, because 
I have let them lie there together for over forty years. She loved Bed- 
loe, and that is why I have had them buried there together. And now 
when my time comes I want to be put in the ground on this side of her, 
because she was my wife, and because all Benedicts are here in this 
burying ground. Bedloe Tate is the only one here that is not a Bene- 
dict, and he was my best friend.” 

Uncle Tige drew a shorter line perpendicular to the straight line 
he had scratched in the hard clay. Then he drew another long line and 
closed up the outline of his grave. He stood on top of the hill in the 
afternoon with the sun beginning to get close to the tree-tops in the 
west, and he turned around to look at Annie May and Little Bedloe, 
who were running in and out among the grave stones throwing sticks at 
one another. 

“It is time we were starting back to the house,” he said. ‘It will be 
nearly night when we get there. It is a long walk and I have just 
realized today that Iam an old man. I am not coming to this graveyard 
but once more,” Uncle Tige said, “and I will not be walking when I 
come that time.” 











ON AND ON 
Spud Johnson . : 


On First—and Second—Impressions 


REMEMBER Saying, the moment before I got in my car to drive to the 

Vega Aircraft Plant on the first morning I started to work: “I only 
hope I'll like the people with whom I work.” This concerned me much 
more than liking or not liking the job, whatever it should be, as I knew 
quite well that the easiest and pleasantest task can be hard and dis- 
tinctly unsavory among workers you dislike, have no respect for, or dis- 
trust; whereas the bleakest job is lightened by association with fine 
fellows, whether they are noble, worth-while men of character, or only 
just attractive and pleasant companions. 

Which is, I suppose, why most men manage to have almost happy 
memories of the worst job of all: war. Sometimes, it is true, they come 
back disillusioned and bitter, but more often with new hope and respect 
for their fellows, because the men they thought were selfish and soft 
and no good, turned out, under their very eyes, to be strong, to be 
faithful friends, or to be heroes. 

I don’t mean to compare our factory with a battlefield in its test of 
human character, although it may be true that it’s because we are in a 
war and in war work, that the spirit here seems to be a pitch higher and 
finer than in just any ordinary group. Anyhow, that’s what I like about 
it—those minor glimpses into lives that are changing, those special efforts 
that are being made all around me. 

The girl who tells me she’s saving carefully, dollar by dollar, to buy 
a house of her own. The lad who felt ineffectual and no good and out 
of it, who was turned down by the Army because of one deaf ear, who 
now feels important as the operator of a vital machine. The wife who 
is doing housework and laundry and cooking meals besides working 
eight hours at the plant. The man who, all his life, had done one kind 
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of job, who is now learning with pleased surprise, that he can do an- 
other one even better. 

These aren’t hypothetical cases, they're people I know and work 
with, who tell me about their children and their past and their turnips. 
Even the ones I don’t know give me these glimpses. A man who sits 
next me on a bench at lunch suddenly tells me that he milks a cow every 
day before he comes to work; and a woman who has never told me any- 
thing except that I overheard her tell another woman that she bought 
a new Easter hat without even trying it on, suddenly tells me a great 
deal by completely changing her whole attitude and outlook and 
manner and appearance after being taught to run a saw! 

One man will tell you that he used to be a taxi-driver, another that 
he’s a barber by trade, a third that he was a steward for years on boats 
that plied between Frisco and Shanghai. And all this comes together 
like a jig-saw puzzle that somehow appears miraculously in the form of 
a completed bomber being pushed out through a dissolved north wall. 

That, of course, is the exciting part of working in an aircraft plant: 
seeing those monsters actually take shape out of the blue-prints filed 
away in such ordinary office files, out of the piddling bits of extrusion 
being cut into infinitesimal portions like the smallest pieces in the 
mechano set that was under the Christmas tree for Johnny, out of the 
brown paper bags that look as though they contained sugar or spinach; 
out of the muffin-tins full of rivets. 

And one of the shocking things about it all, is the number of people 
you encounter who work in the plant and never see the completed 
planes, who forget that that is what they’re doing, even though they’re 
only filing cards. They hear the planes overhead, but think of them 
only as an annoying noise. They know that this is an aircraft factory, 
but are concerned only with having the time pass as rapidly as possible, 
with grabbing their time cards and their pay checks and running to 
catch a bus. It’s easy to do that, but I think they miss a lot of the fun. 

Then, slowly, that first excitement and thrill and interest in it all 
—in the planes, in the work, in the people—slowly it begins to be defiled 
by those well-known flies in the ointment. The beginner doesn’t see 
them at first because he doesn’t know enough. And he doesn’t hear 
about them because he doesn’t know the other workers well enough. 
But it doesn’t take long, and then he gets an earful: complaints and 
criticisms, both minor and major; a lot of sour grapes and perhaps some 
glimpses into the genuine ugly side of Big Business. 
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Don’t misunderstand me, this isn’t an exposé, only a Beginner’s 
Impressions; but it wouldn’t be fair to give the rosy aspect and hide the 
dark. This underside may appear at first only in the traffic horror of 
coming to work and going home, fighting to get in, fighting to get out. 
You carefully refrain from mentioning to your friends who work in 
other aircraft plants, where this particular situation happens to be better 
handled, that you have to pay at a parking lot each day when you come 
to work; that you were never told and didn’t learn for weeks that there 
was a free lot; that even after you found out, it was impracticably on the 
far side of the main traffic tangle, so that you not only had to walk 
several blocks farther, whether you were late or early, but plough 
through the nerve-shattering central plexus both arriving and leaving. 
Then came the day when the man in charge of the parking lot, who 
took your ten or fifteen cents, told you that the owner of the lot, from 
whom he sub-leases, is the very company you work for! 

This made you first angry and then ashamed—so ashamed that you 
instinctively kept the fact a secret at first, as though you had discovered 
your father in some shady deal from the consequences of which you 
must shield him out of sheer self-protection. Then you thought: 
perhaps I'd better tell him; perhaps there is some quite virtuous ex- 
planation of what seems on the face of it a minor betrayal. But how? 

That, in a way, is how I feel about many things I learn about my 
company: the unattractive accusations and criticisms. I feel a sense of 
loyalty toward the organization that gives me work and pays my rent 
and buys my new shoes and the bottle of whiskey from which I can offer 
my friends a drink on Saturday night; but I also feel I should have a 
heart-to-heart talk with someone about the things that worry me. 

I’ve tried a group leader or two with minor success—they have their 
gripes, too!—and I don’t even know my supervisor. Should I call up 
the president and say, ‘See here, Courtland, old chap, how about having 
lunch with me on Thursday? I have one or two matters I’d like to 
check up on with you.” 

Seriously, though, I’ve been thinking that what we do need—and 
not just us but other big companies as well—is some sort of publication 
for the workers. The set-up of an enormous corporation such as Lock- 
heed-Vega is too big for any personal “house-mother” sort of arrange- 
ment; but that very fact, exaggerated as such a statement may seem, is 
why we have strikes—and by “we” I mean Industry. Strikes which shock 
the nation. 
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This is how it works: little gripes grow. The man who runs a 
machine and works hard at manual labor all day, suddenly learns that 
a silly girl sitting on her pretty fanny in an office doing nothing very 
much, is earning more per hour than he is—and naturally he’s furious, 
and generally justifiably so. I’m sure many strikes have just as simple 
and human a beginning. 

Would a publication for the workers do the trick? We do have a 
weekly paper, a dignified and careful official organ, through which the 
company can tell us about retroactive bonuses, air-raid shelters, smok- 
ing privileges, and Ceiling Unlimited, in language as obscure as legal 
jargon at its worst. But you need only look at the pavement ten feet 
from its distribution point and you will know at once what most of the 
workers think of it. Perhaps they distrust it because of its slick paper 
but more probably because of its slick evasion of the fact that anyone 
but workers can be in the wrong. 

In support of my invaluable suggestion to the tycoons, talk to the 
editors, publishers, and writers on small town newspapers, and they can 
tell you the difference in response when the people in those towns feel 
that the local sheet is theirs. If they feel that they can write a Letter to 
the Editor signed “Indignant Subscriber” complaining about anything 
from a barking dog to a faulty sewage system, and feel that the editor 
will always give them a hearing and will give them a municipal cam- 
paign and rouse the countryside if their cause is important and just, 
then the editor knows that he has not only “Indignant Subscriber” but 
the whole town solidly behind him. And if he gives them, besides, the 
information that they want (not what the publisher thinks they ought 
to have) reasonably unbiased, reasonably uninfluenced by the adver- 
tisers (the small town’s own version of Big Business) —then they have 
a perfect combination. 

And what is Vega, or any large aircraft factory, but a small city all 
to itself? With this difference, that a third of it disappears into some 
strange void every eight hours, and is sucked up into other cities. There- 
fore the need for something to improve civilian morale and municipal 
solidarity is even greater than in any ordinary community. 

In a village, shall we say in Holland?—where everyone grows (grew) 
tulips, or in a Czech town where everyone makes (made) toys, they 
probably have (had) the church or the local pub; but in Vegatown and 
Lockheed Village, where everyone makes airplanes, they have only the 
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Employees Recreation Club and perhaps a thousand taverns scattered 
all the way from Pasadena to the sea... . 

Would a newspaper by the workers, for the workers and of the 
workers, be a partial solution in this autocracy within a democracy? 

But I’ve asked that rhetorical question before, and I am using too 
many words as usual. I am only a stranger who came from a distant 
mountain valley, who talks to himself when he thinks nobody is listen- 
ing, just to give himself the feeling that he runs the machine, when as 
a matter of fact, he’s only the smallest nut. 





WAGNER, SIEGFRIED, AND 
HITLER: : 


A Study in Ambivalence! 


Eric Russell Bentley 


Der von mir erkoren, denn fremd bleibt ihm die Furcht. 

doch nie mich gekannt, Die du mir gebar’st, 

ein kiihnster Knabe, Briinnhilde, 

meines Rathes bar, sie weckt hold sich der Held: 
errang des Niblungen Ring: wachend wirkt 

ledig des Neides, dein wissendes Kind 

liebesfroh, erlésende Weltenthat.... 

erlahmt an dem Edlen dem ewig Jungen 

Alberichs Fluch; weicht in Wonne der Gott.2 


—Wotan forecasts the career of Siegfried. 


Aechter als er 

schwur keiner Eide; 

treuer als er 

hielt keiner Vertrage: 

laut’rer als er 

liebte kein and’rer 

und doch alle Eide, 

alle Vertrage, 

die treueste Liebe— 
trog keiner wie er!3 


—Briinnhilde reviews the career of Siegfried. 


HE NAME OF WAGNER is one to conjure with. He has been ex- 
cessively praised and excessively condemned. His interests were 
varied, his gifts uneven, his temper erratic: so that Wagner criticism 
is sheer confusion. Some dislike the man because of his work, others 
dislike the work because of the man. Some dislike the philosophy be- 


1 This essay is a chapter (condensed) from the forthcoming book, A Century of Hero- 
Worship, from which the chapter on D. H. Lawrence appeared in THE NEw MEXxIco Quar- 
TERLY Review, XII (May, 1942) , 133-146; that on Stefan George in Partisan Review, July- 
August, 1942. Translations of all extended passages in German are by Mr. Bentley. 

2 Chosen by me, though he never knew me, a valiant lad, without counsel from me, 
seized the Nibelungs’ ring; free of envy, rejoicing in love. The curse of Alberich grows 
lame before this noble one; for fear is alien to him. Her whom you [Erda] bore me— 
Briinnhilde—the hero lovingly wakes: awaking your child in her wisdom achieves the 
world’s redemption. . . . the god gives place to the eternally young. 

3 Truer than he none ever swore oaths; more loyal than he none ever kept compacts: 
more _— than he none ever loved, and yet all oaths, all compacts, the loyalest love, 
none betrayed as he did! 
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cause it is embedded in music and drama, others dislike the music 
because it is associated with philosophy. Wagner’s first critics accepted 
or rejected his work in toto. Later it was the fashion to ignore every- 
thing save the music. Recently several critics have merely included 
the music in a condemnation of Wagner’s ideas. 

The history of Wagner production is as odd as the history of Wag- 
ner criticism. Scarcely had Wagner become generally known in 
America when the First World War ended the production of German 
opera. After the war Wagner slowly rose to a height of popularity 
scarcely reached by any other serious composer. But upon what terms? 
Anyone who has attended the Metropolitan Opera House knows that 
recent Wagnerism has been an enthusiasm of the groundlings, an en- 
thusiasm for vocal virtuosity and sensationalism. Two of the greatest 
Wagnerian singers, Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior, have be- 
come popular favorites, and such regular attenders as I have known 
have enjoyed Wagner on the level of Puccini. If the earnest Wagner- 
ian turned up at the Metropolitan Opera House he would be shocked 
at the manginess of the décor, the shoddy slickness of the direction and 
singing, the ridiculous air of operatics about the whole proceeding. It 
is all too like Aida. 

This being so it is not surprising that the serious critic prefers to 
overlook Wagner altogether. And for twenty years now, many of the 
best critics have had harsh things to say. In so far as these harsh things 
are calculated to crush fanatically zealous Wagnerism or callow romanti- 
cism I do not dissent. But when unfair charges are brought against 
Wagner it is time to call a halt. 

Jacques Barzun and Peter Viereck are characteristic anti-Wagnerians. 
They make one point to which all others are subordinated: Wagner is 
a “proto-Nazi.” The point is elaborated according to the prepossessions 
of the particular historian. If he thinks like Mr. Viereck that Nazism 
is essentially romantic, then Wagner is convincingly equated with 
romanticism. If like Mr. Barzun he thinks that Nazism is essentially 
materialistic, then Wagner is equated with materialism. Mr. Barzun 
speaks of ““Wagnerians and Positivists—or what is much the same, Marx- 
ists."* The historians are agreed in assuming that since Hitler is an 
acknowledged disciple of Wagner, Wagner’s ideas cannot be dismissed 
as trivial. Fair enough. The question is whether a man can justly be 
called a proto-Nazi because Hitler likes him, whether what Hitler likes 


4 Darwin, Marx, Wagner (New York, 1941), p. 402. 
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about him is the whole truth, and whether searching the nineteenth- 
century for proto-Nazis is a very significant or useful pursuit. There 
are surely too many books full of horrifying proto-Nazi remarks by older 
writers—did Aurel Kolnai begin this, or should we refer back to San- 
tayana’s performance in the last war?—and too frequently the critics of 
Nazism show .a Nazi proficiency in the art of garbling. Of course if 
German thought is one’s academic field such writing is an easy way of 
getting publicity. 

Obviously, influential perversions of Wagner are more important 
than uninfluential scholarly justice. But I choose the lesser topic. 
What was the mind and art of Richard Wagner and how does it fall in 
line with Carlyle and Nietzsche? 

In his Metapolitics, Peter Viereck has provided a summary of Wag- 
ner’s ideas as found in his prose. These ideas, we are told, are those of 
Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhundert and Mein Kampf. The concepts of 
life and dynamism are basic. For Wagner they are manifest not merely 
in the hero but also in the race, particularly in the German community. 
Wagner’s Teutonism, says Mr. Viereck, is a familiar pattern. Wagner 
postulates a race-soul; he grows to hate French and “Mediterranean” 
ideas; he champions culture against civilization. Above all, though 
probably himself Jewish, he is fanatically anti-Semitic. 

Mr. Viereck’s chapter on Wagner and Hitler is highly sensational. 
Lenin’s dependence on Marx, it would seem, was not greater than 
Hitler’s on Wagner; the maestro is imitated even to his eccentricities 
such as vegetarianism and teetotalism. The story is as follows. Wag- 
ner’s son-in-law and chief disciple was Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
Chamberlain came of a British military family, renounced a military 
career because of ill health, travelled on the continent, began to feel 
about Germany as a Rhodes Scholar feels about England. During the 
First World War, he was given German citizenship; after it he endorsed 
National Socialism and, via Rosenberg and Hess, gave his ideas to 
Hitler. Among Chamberlain’s few British friends were the Redes- 
dales. Lord Redesdale wrote the preface to the English edition of 
Chamberlain’s most important book. One granddaughter of this Lord 
Redesdale married Sir Oswald Mosley, leader of the British Union of 
Fascists; another, Unity Mitford, became one of Hitler’s few female 
friends. P 

If, then, Hitler says that nobody can understand Nazism without 
understanding Wagner, if there are busts of Wagner at Berchtesgaden 
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and allusions to Wagner in the Fiihrer’s speeches, it will not be surpris- 
ing. But is Hitler always right about Wagner? Mein Kampf relates 
how Hitler heard Lohengrin at the age of twelve, and one thinks of 
Dorothy Thompson’s allegation that Wagner’s music has deluged 
Europe in blood. Unfortunately, however, the music and libretto of 
Lohengrin are much more innocent than, say, Swinburne’s poetic 
dramas; if Hitler’s sadism was thereby increased, his response was quite 
arbitrary. Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s favorite author is Mary Webb, but 
if he considers his policies to be intelligible only to readers of Precious 
Bane he is wrong. Hitler and Mr. Viereck are wrong if they think 
ideology or musical taste is the foundation of fascism. Nor can our 
opinion of Wagner’s prose or Hitler affect our opinion of Wagner’s 
music. It is conceivable that some strange youth, hungry for fancies, 
might read A Viston by W. B. Yeats, accept Yeats’ views, and make them 
the basis of a political ideology. Would Yeats’ poetry be less good? 
Obviously not. 

Another modern myth-maker, D. H. Lawrence, says: “This pseudo- 
philosophy of mine ...is deduced from the novels and poems, not the 
reverse.” If the same is true—and I think it is—of Wagner’s pseudo- 
philosophy, does that mean that Nazism is embedded in his music- 
dramas? Not necessarily. Ernest Newman, who has studied the life 
of Wagner more thoroughly than anyone else, confirms my impression 
that Wagner’s prose was chiefly a purgation of the intellect. It worked 
something like this. Being German, Wagner liked to have a philoso- 
phy; he prepared himself for creative work by erecting a pseudo-philo- 
sophic scaffolding which could be knocked away later; it is unfortunate 
that some are more interested in the scaffolding than in the edifice. 
‘My literary works,” said Wagner in a letter to Roeckel, “were testi- 
monies of my want of freedom as an artist; it was dire compulsion that 
wrung them from me.” This being so, it is not surprising that the 
prose works are uncouth. Wagner was not a competent philosopher. 
If he embodied Schopenhauer’s philosophy in The Ring, it should be 
recalled that the work was planned before he read a word of 
Schopenhauer. 

In all this I am allowing the reader to assume the worst of Wagner’s 
prose. But this is giving too much away to the critics. Wagner, like 
Nietzsche, George, or Lawrence, is a many-sided—or more precisely, a 
two-sided—writer. He contradicts himself. If the fascist can find solace 
in his prose so too can the democrat. In Was ist deutsch? for example, 
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Wagner speaks of the tendency of a people to identify itself with its 
great men. This tendency, he says, is sheer vanity, and, moreover, 
“diese Neigung ist grund deutsch.” In the same essay Wagner speaks 
scornfully of those who wish to make Germany a new Roman Empire 
controlling other peoples. There is much also in Das Kunstwerk der 
Zukunft, with. its prefatory dedication to the great free-thinker Feuer- 
bach, that would today be judged decidedly anti-fascist. And in his 
notes for this work, now available in the Gesammelte Schriften, Wagner 
declares that real history will begin under a communist new order 
when men will be governed by a genuine historical understanding and 
not by myths such as divine right and the sanctity of property. Richard 
Wagner, in such articles as ‘““Programmatische Forderungen fiir ein 
demokratisches Deutschland” (Dresdener Anzeiger, July 14, 1848) , was 
a pioneer of German social democracy; that he was also a pioneer of 
German fascism is a paradox that only a more intimate study of his art 
can help us to understand. In his music-dramas Wagner confronts 
himself. 

In his early operas, Wagner examines the efforts of heroes to push 
back the boundaries of necessity, but he finds the hero doomed at the 
start (Der Fliegende Hollander) or misunderstood in the end (Lohen- 
grin). The major spiritual problem, as most would admit, was only 
faced in the Ring Cycle, which, whether or not it is the most perfect, is 
certainly the richest and the most problematical of Wagner’s work. It 
is Wagner’s Hamlet. In it lies the key to Wagner’s mind and art; most 
of this essay will be devoted to it. 

In the Ring Wagner sought, or so at first it seems, to embody the 
new heroic religion which, like Carlyle, Nietzsche, George, and Law- 
rence, he found to be a necessary successor to the Christian epoch. 
Wotan, the old God whose tenure has always been insecure, is dethroned 
by Siegfried, the hero who can neither be helped nor hindered by the 
gods. The theme is worked out with the utmost variety of character 
and incident. 

The old world, as Wotan explains to Mime (Siegfried, Act I) con- 
sists of the dwarfs and of Alberich; of the giants, Fasolt and Fafnir; of 
the gods and Wotan. The earth contains riches which are innocent 
enough when in the protection of the auroral Rhine-maidens but 
which, in the hands of the loveless dwarfs and giants, became the cause 
of endless and purposeless strife. Wotan, who heads the hierarchy of 
the gods, is not all-wise or omnipotent. He forfeits one eye as the price 
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of marriage with Fricka, whose dowry is the power of Law. He forfeits 
the Rhinegold and the magic ring in order to have his castle built 
without losing Freia, Fricka’s sister, whom he has pledged to the build- 
ers of the castle, the giants. Freia is a symbol of love—she possesses 
golden apples—and godhead has only been able to retain the attribute 
of love (Freia) and law (Fricka) by humiliating barter. So much for 
the limitation of Wotan’s power. His wisdom is limited by his unruly 
temper, which drives him to quarrel with the giants, who thus learn 
Wotan’s imperfection. The giants represent stupid insurgent human- 
ity as the drawfs represent shy, treacherous humanity. One is reminded 
of Nietzsche’s opinion of the mob. 

When, assisted by his cynical intelligence, personified by Loge, 
the god gives away the Rhinegold, Fafnir kills Fasolt rather than share 
the booty, transforms himself by use of the Tarnhelm, a magic helmet, 
into a dragon and sits guarding the gold. That is: the richness and 
the meaning of the earth were, in the course of history, claimed by man 
himself, but, far from rising to wisdom and nobility, man became a 
slavish and sleepy monster while God was an increasingly harassed elder 
statesman. Man has bought the ring and the gold by sacrificing love. 
The symbols are primordial. The ring is a time-honored symbol for 
man’s goal, his union with what he most needs. It is often a female 
sexual symbol—as in the final lines of The Merchant of Venice—but, 
here in Wagner, the ring is what Fafnir prefers to woman: namely, the 
key to worldly power. The helmet represents the dexterity and adapta- 
bility of man, a dexterity and adaptability which can easily be misused. 
The gold-hoard reminds us of Nietzsche’s belief that the heart of the 
earth is of gold. It is important to note how Wagner demonstrated the 
necessity of Godhead’s preserving love and handing over earthly power 
to mankind. Erda, mother earth herself, the personified life-force, 
rises from her bed, warning Wotan to yield the Ring to Fafnir. The 
demands of the life-force are final. Das Rheingold, which I have been 
sketching, closes with rejoicing over Freia. Intelligence (Loge) has the 
last word of the gods: 


Ihrem Ende eilen sie zu, 

Die so stark in Bestehen sich wahnen. 
Fast schim’ ich mich 
Mit ihnen zu schaffen.5 


5 They hasten to their end, who falsely think themselves so strong and durable. I 
am almost ashamed to work with them. 
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The Christian story passes from the failure of Adam to the triumph 
of the second Adam. In Die Walkiire and Siegfried, Wagner describes 
a not wholly dissimilar process, the failure of Wotan and the triumph of 
Siegfried. 

Feeling the insecurity of his position, Wotan buttresses his divine 
power with a bodyguard of fallen heroes whom his Valkyries have borne 
to Valhalla from the battlefield. These buttresses of Deity symbolize 
the churches or any organized support of the old order. Fearing that 
Alberich will wrest the Ring from Fafnir, Wotan meditates plans for 
the future. His conclusion is that only a higher nature than has 
previously existed can recover the Ring. This higher creation is the 
Hero, the germ of whom he feels in his own godhead. The Wagnerian 
hero, like the Carlylean and the Nietzschean, is the legitimate succes- 
sor of the old God. As Zarathustra strives towards superhumanity by 
his love of the earth, Wotan impregnates Erda herself. The fruit of 
this union is not the hero but true will, directive Wille zur Macht (as 
against the merely rational Loge). True will, which is also the eternal 
image of woman drawing men on to high endeavor, is called Briinn- 
hilde. 

The breeding of the hero is indirect and slow. Wotan cannot father 
him. He fathers, by a mortal woman, the twins Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde. Contravening human laws against adultery, for Sieglinde is by 
this time married to Hunding, and contravening also holy ordinance 
against incest, the pair engender the hero, Siegfried: the old order is 
broken by immoralists. The sexual potency and creative power of 
Siegmund are suggested by the myth, familiar to readers of Malory, of 
the sword which can only be drawn by the hero. But Siegmund has to 
atone for his temerity by death; and (a highly imaginative stroke) 
Briinnhilde flees carrying on her war-horse the fragments of Siegmund’s 
broken sword and Sieglinde pregnant with the hero. Siegmund’s 
death, required by the ancient law (Fricka), was redeemed by the 
resentful will of Briinnhilde. 

Briinnhilde’s rebellion, threatening the status of Wotan and the 
old order, is punished not with death, for Wotan cannot kill the 
emanation of his own union with the life-force, but by her being thrown 
into a deep sleep. Like Snow-White and other heroines of the folk- 
imagination, Briinnhilde can be awakened only by the advent of the 
hero. The creative will of humanity is imprisoned, though the circle 
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of flame that encloses her is a mirage. Since only the hero has courage, 
a mirage is enough to deceive mankind. 

The delivery comes in Siegfried. Wagner portrays his hero as the 
iconoclast. By a Christian criterion, he is too loud, too violent, too 
arrogant; an unregenerate pagan devoid of compassion. Siegfried 
agrees with Carlyle that one need not act charitably to the contemptible 
and treats Mime as roughly as his anvil. But the hubris which the 
ancients considered a fault is a virtue for Wagner, as for Nietzsche, and 
it is by his boundless confidence that Siegfried re-creates Nothung, the 
sword of Siegmund. Siegfried is a crude emanation of the vital energy 
which for Carlyle, Nietzsche, Lawrence, and Wagner superseded the 
evolution of the divine idea. He is irreverent and is, like Zarathustra, 
more at home with the beasts, and especially the birds, of the forest than 
with men. For Nietzsche, men were a cross between monster and phan- 
tom; for Wagner, at this time, they were either dolts or knaves. Sieg- 
fried slays the dragon, seizes the ring and helmet, leaving the earth’s 
riches undespoiled. A friendly bird whispers to him in sleep that on 
a mountain peak Briinnhilde awaits him within a ring of fire. 

The climax of the death of Fafnir is prefatory to a higher climax. 
At the foot of Briinnhilde’s mountain, Siegfried meets Wotan. They 
converse and Siegfried explains that he has a healthy contempt for the 
old and effete. Wotan summons all his divine grandeur to impress the 
youth. But Siegfried reverses the fate of his father (who had broken 
Nothung across the spear of Wotan) by breaking the spear of Wotan 
with Nothung. After this, Wotan disappears from human history. 
God, as Nietzsche put it, is dead; we await the superman. The myth of 
Heroic Vitalism ends in the prologue of Gétterdimmerung, where Sieg- 
fried and Briinnhilde exchange symbols, a male for a female, Briinn- 
hilde’s horse for Siegfreid’s ring. The quest is achieved. On the horse 
of Briinnhilde, Siegfried is master of the world. Meanwhile Wotan 
has tried to mend his spear with a bough from the World Ash. The 
ash withers, for now that the hero has freed mankind from divine 
shackles its day is done. Wotan’s heroes cut it down and prepare to 
burn Valhalla with the faggots. Night will fall on the gods. 

What happens to the allegory in Gétterddmmerung? Fifty years 
ago Bernard Shaw maintained in The Perfect Wagnerite that it simply 
disintegrates and that this final part of the trilogy declines into mere 
Italianate operatics, complete with coloratura singing and a stage- 
villain. Shaw points out that Wagner had sketched a Death of Sieg- 
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fried at the age of thirty-five and suggested that, when he turned to 
the old libretto at the age of sixty, he had lost interest in the myth of 
revolution. 

Now everyone would agree that with the entry of Siegfried into the 
court of Gunthe: there is a change of tone. But Shaw too readily 
despises Wagner’s apostasy from Heroic Vitalism. Gdtterdimmerung 
is Wagner’s palinode. It is a picture of life after the triumph of Hero- 
ism. The hero finds himself the dupe of villainy and corruption, 
because he carries with him the ring and its curse. The ring is a 
symbol of power as the gold is a symbol of wealth. Alberich is economic 
man, the victim and incarnation of Mammonism; Siegfried is power 
man, the hero of the new post-capitalist epoch. According to the 
Wagner of Godtterdémmerung power man is doomed no less than 
economic man. Siegfried is given a chance to restore the ring to the 
Rhine-maidens, but he is too proud or too ignorant to yield to their 
entreaties. Moreover, night has not yet fallen on the gods. They lin- 
ger on until the final consummation. And the final consummation is 
reached through the sacrificial love of Briinnhilde. In the closing bars 
of Gétterdimmerung is heard the motif of redemption by love. The 
ring returns to the Rhine, and reconcilement is reached through love 
and sacrifice. The Siegfried-ideal, evidently, is not enough. 

Bernard Shaw was angry with Wagner for the same reason as 
Nietzsche. He thought he had found in Wagnerism an expression 
of the power-instinct only to discover in Gétterdimmerung that love and 
not power is primary. All Shaw’s arguments against Gétterdémmerung 
are, I believe, answerable, and here it is relevant to mention one of 
them. Shaw argues that there is no point in Siegfried’s getting back the 
ring from Briinnhilde and that the incident is a bit of muddled melo- 
drama. Now the whole tetralogy is an attempted answer to the ques- 
tion: what must a man do to be saved? The old deity, Wotan, is dying 
a not ignoble death. The new hero is trying his hand. In Siegfried’s 
endeavor, a first stage is reached when he rides in triumph down the 
Rhine on the horse of Briinnhiilde, the dynamic of human will. Is 
this the answer to Wagner’s chief question? For a time it seems that 
it may be, and one of the Valkyries, having missed the irony of Wotan’s 
comment that gods and men will be released (“erlést”) when the Ring 
is given back to the Rhine, is of opinion that men and gods might 
continue to live happily if Briinnhilde restores the ring to the Rhine- 
maidens. But Briinnhilde, believing that a final solution has been 
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found in her living union with Siegfried, refuses to comply with her 
sister’s request. No sooner has she done so than it turns out that, 
drugged and deceived by the Gibichungs, Siegfried gives her away to 
King Gunther and reclaims the ring for himself. The dupe of knaves, 
the hero loses his pure Will and arroga‘es to himself the symbol of 
Power. This, the beginning of the end, is the second stage of Siegfried’s 
attempt to work out the salvation of the world. 

“In the original draft of Siegfried’s death,” says Shaw in The Per- 
fect Wagnerite, “the incongruity is carried still further by the conclu- 
sion, at which the dead Brynhild, restored to her godhead by Wotan, 
and again a Valkyrie, carried the slain Siegfried to Valhalla to live there 
happily ever after with its pious heroes.” The significant fact is that 
Wagner eliminated incongruity by cancelling this conclusion. Night 
does fall on the gods and a solution is found not as yet in complete 
Christian innocence but in the annihilation of Will, human and 
divine, by the flames of Love. The hero is helpless, when severed from 
pure Will. Having regained her horse, Briinnhilde leaps to her death. 

“Death and vulgarity,” says Lord Henry Wotton in A Picture of 
Dorian Gray, “are the only two facts in the nineteenth century that 
one cannot explain away.” In The Ring, Wagner had accommodated 
vulgarity with some success (Alberich, Mime, Fafnir, Fasolt, Hagen) 
but there remained death, the death of the hero. Shaw, obsessed with 
politics, lacks the tragedian’s concern with death. To him death is 
simply an inconvenience. Not so to Wagner. The death of Siegfried 
was literally his first and last interest. From his plan of Siegfrieds Tod 
in 1848 he was led back through the story of what is now Siegfried to 
Die Walkiire and Rheingold. In 1853 the libretto of the tetralogy was 
complete. Shaw’s argument about a change in conception can only 
hold for the score, incomplete for over twenty years. Siegfrieds Tod 
was transformed into Gétterdiémmerung in the early ’fifties. 

What is the real significance of the transformation? There may be 
some truth in the theory that the optimism of Siegfried reflects the 
revolutionary Wagner of 1848, the pessimism of Gdtterdimmerung 
reflecting the counter-revolution of Napoleon III—the Hagen who 
stabbed European revolutionism in the back in 1851. Even if this 
theory were true, it would not be any more illuminating than the 
theory that Shakespeare wrote problem plays when Jacobean England 
was passing through a phase of disillusionment. Actually there is other 
evidence. Wagner did not, as many since Nietzsche have imagined, 
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evolve from world-embracing Heroic Vitalism to Buddhistic nihilism. 
The two opposite philosophies or attitudes, Heroic Vitalism and 
Buddhist-Christian religion, co-existed in his breast as they did in 
Carlyle’s, Lawrence’s, and Nietzsche’s own. Wagner’s mind was ambi- 
valent. I fancy that Nietzsche was angry with himself for not seeing 
this before he received the libretto of Parsifal. He should have recalled 
that as early as 1848 Wagner had not only written Siegfrieds Tod, he had 
planned a Christian drama on the subject of Jesus himself. 

The two Wagnerian philosophies corresponding to the two sides of 
Wagner’s mind, are brought together in The Ring by a device as daring 
as the maestro’s musical technique. Since the Siegfried story is nowa- 
days known to us chiefly through Wagner we tend to forget his most 
audacious act: the conflation of the myth of Siegfried with the myth of 
the fall of the Gods. This astonishing juxtaposition is so successful 
that it is now taken for granted. It proves one thing: that the twilight 
of the Gods was not part of a story imposed on Wagner by his sources. 
It is an alien element which only an urgent sense of purpose, a tremen- 
dous genius, and the compulsion of an ambivalent mind, could fuse. 
The idea that heroism is ultimately worthless, that what Nietzsche 
called “die Unschuld des Werdens” can only be restored through love 
and sacrifice, is what Wagner substitutes for the happy ending which 
Shaw rightly ridicules. But why does Shaw ignore the meaning of the 
substitution? Perhaps because he could not see how a man can affirm 
and deny the life-force in the same work. Yet recently we discovered 
that the arch-priest of the life force, Henri Bergson, died a life-denier 
in the arms of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I end with a note on heroism in Wagner. The starting point for 
Wagner’s later heroes is to be found in his earlier heroes and heroines. 
The evidence is to be found not only in the operas and music-dramas 
themselves but in Eine Mittheilung an meine Freunde. 

Through the fog of Wagner’s turgid prose, one can perhaps discern 
what his endeavor was. The flying Dutchman, Tannhauser, and Lohen- 
grin are all seeking salvation through the eternal feminine. Wagner’s 
magniloquence—Senta is “the Woman of the Future,” Tannhauser “the 
spirit of the whole Ghibelline race,” Lohengrin “the type of the only 
really tragic material, of the tragic element of our modern life’’—con- 
vinces us at least of his serious intentions. The Siegfried idea came 
from the heroine of Lohengrin, Elsa. She made Wagner, he says, a 
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full-fledged revolutionary; he was yearning for redemption through the 
spirit of the Volk, and Elsa was the incarnation of that spirit. 

Elsa was the incarnation of Wagner’s personal and social ideals, of 
all his heroic ideals. At last he had arrived at a conclusion. But Elsa 
was a woman, and Elsa’s life was a failure. It vas necessary, Wagner 
felt, to present the idea again. The Ring Cycle .prings from this need. 
The character of Siegfried was a necessity of Wagner’s development— 
Siegfried, the hero in his fullness, the doer of deeds, the complete man. 
“It was Elsa,” Wagner says, “who taught me to discover this man.” 

“Siegfried [ist] der von uns gewiinschte, gewollte Mensch der Zukunft 
. .. der aber nicht durch uns gemacht werden kann und der sich selbst 
schaffen muss durch unsere Vernichtung’’*—this conception has been 
well digested by those who write about Wagner and Hitler. One thing 
is forgotten: that Wagner himself rejected the conception. Siegfried 
itself has one of the grimmest, most ironical endings in all drama, no 
less ironical for the fact that the audience goes home thinking it has 
witnessed a happy ending. Bernard Shaw, revolted by passion, turns 
away his gaze. One widely used English translation reads “laughing 
at death” for “lachender Tod’” (at the end of Tristan “Unbewusst, 


héchste Lust” is translated “In a Kiss, highest Bliss”). Indeed, the 
words of Siegfried and Briinnhilde are richly ambiguous. Consider the 
final line: 


Leuchtende Liebe, lachender Tod!? 


This means that salvation is to be found in love and death, love being 
associated with light, and death not with decay but with laughter. The 
statement as it stands is not very different from the conclusion of the 
whole tetralogy. But the context is different. Siegfried is not yet the 
dead hero who has paid the price. He is overcome with hubris; he is 
on the brink of his downfall at Gunther’s court. The irony here con- 
sists in his utter unawareness. Briinnhilde on the other hand is, until 
the last moment, overcome with foreboding. Each ecstatic thought of 
Siegfried’s she has capped with a despairing thought. He speaks of 
life, light, day, creation; she of death, darkness, night, annihilation. 
Logically there is no contradiction, because he is speaking of their own 
future, she of the end of the gods. But the gods cannot die while Sieg- 
fried keeps the ring. Briinnhilde knows this and cries out in deliberate 
forgetfulness, Siegfried in involuntary joy: 


6 Siegfried is the man of the future whom we have wanted and desired but who cannot 
be made by us and who must create himself through our annihilation. 
7 Shining love, laughing death! 
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Leuchtende Liebe, lachender Tod! 


. Gétterdimmerung is foreshadowed. 

Ambivalence is the cardinal characteristic of Wagner’s mind, and 
the natural expression for such ambivalence is irony. Irony and double- 
entendre are sometimes carried over into the music itself, as for in- 
stance, when the orchestra plays such themes as World’s Heritage at 
the very time when Briinnhilde, full of foreboding, feels that she will 
not inherit the world. The Ring concludes with the theme of redemp- 
tion through love. Whether Wagner refutes his Siegfried philosophy 
or merely shifts from it would be hard to determine. 

Does the tetralogy have unity? It might be claimed that Wagner’s 
conception changed after the failures of 1848 as Milton’s did after the 
failure of 1660. That point is not argued here. I have tried only to 
represent Wagner as a great artist, a serious interpreter of life who, like 
Nietzsche, saw both sides because he was both sides. Two worlds were 
at war within him; and since the struggle taking place microcosmically 
in Wagner, Nietzsche, Lawrence, and George, is now being fought out 
macrocosmically in the Caucasus and the Solomons, we cannot but 
be interested. But we should not look to these men for solutions. 
They are the struggle incarnate and their work is the image of the 
struggle. They are men of the transition. Others must write the blue- 
prints for the future. 





THE BASQUES IN CHILE 


Mari Yan 
Translated by Sydney A. Clark 


HENCE COMES the Basque race and what is its origin? Scholars 

do not know the answer for certain, though it has been possible 
in some degree to tear aside the inscrutable veil of mystery which has 
shrouded these people for a thousand years. According to some, the 
race stems from the old Iberian nation which inhabited the peninsula 
of that name in remote times. According to others—and this is more 
probable—the Basques are the remains of a Tartar people established in 
Gaul during the period of the Celts. Whether Tartars, Iberians, or 
possibly Celts, they early occupied four provinces in northern Spain. 
Dispersed on the slopes of the Pyrenees, each group developed its 
regional characteristics to such a point that they were completely sep- 
arated into four great divisions, which, in the course of ages, formed 
four important political nuclei, being still united, in a sense, by the 
same racial heritage and by the Basque language, whose origin is like- 
wise unknown. 

A curious idiom is the Basque. Its affinities with the Egyptian, the 
Etruscan, and the Indo-American languages make its etymology ex- 
tremely confused and obscure. Legend says that the devil wished to 
learn the Basque language but that even after going to the trouble of 
living among the people for seven years he was still unable to achieve 
his desire. 

We shall not concern ourselves, in this survey, with each of the four 
great groups formed by the Basques, since they do not all touch upon 
the matter which we are reviewing. Our attention may be directed 
solely to the Seigniory of Biscay, which presents itself as the main 
source of the Basques who migrated to Latin America. The Basque 
element, though the oldest and most settled racial strain in Spain, was 
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also imbued with the pioneer spirit, and it carried its bent for bold 
enterprise to distant Latin lands of the new continent. 

Chile, Venezuela, Guatemala, and Mexico are among the countries 
that are strongly marked by Basque influence. Chile, in a special way, 
blended her whole destiny with that of the Basques. At each stage of 
the country’s development, from the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury onward, they actually dominated her public life. Unamuno said 
succinctly, ““The two most important achievements of the Basque genius 
have been the Society of Jesus and the Republic of Chile.” 

The distant lands in the Americas had strong appeal for the Basques 
of two and a half centuries ago. Chile, in particular, reminded them of 
the geographical conformations of their own soil and their own coun- 
tryside. They loved her lofty Andean range, her rock-strewn rivers, 
and the sea raging along the whole length of the country. Proud of 
their thousand-year background and of the purity of their blood (which 
they wished to maintain) , they lured to those distant lands their wives, 
their brothers and sisters, their cousins, and in that way they succeeded 
in converting colonial Chile into a veritable New Biscay. Only at a 
later period did they begin to contract marriages with the descendants 
of the conquistadores. 

The racial purity of the early Basques was a fact rather than a claim 
of enthusiastic apologists. It had been conserved through centuries by 
special laws promulgated by the Spanish crown. For example, in 1511 
Queen Juana of Spain decreed that neither Moors nor Jews should 
enter the Seigniory of Biscay. And later Charles V prohibited the 
sojourn in this seigniory of all persons except those of noble blood. In 
this way the Basque nobility maintained a special aloofness and enjoyed 
a peculiar prestige throughout Spain. 

So great was their pride, not to say arrogance, that when they 
addressed themselves to the king they asserted, on at least one occasion, 
“Individually we are your equals. As a body we are your superior.” 
This lofty attitude must have been galling to various monarchs, but 
they seem to have been unwilling to challenge the “race of kings.” The 
religious spirit of these people and their sense of solidarity were so 
pronounced that the Basque motto may be summed up in these words: 
“After God my countrymen.” 

This was the race which began to arrive upon the new continent at 
the end of the seventeenth century and whose strong influence marked 
the evolution of many nations. By the eighteenth century the Basque 
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element had become absolute master of Chile and of Venezuela through 
the creation of a powerful aristocracy which achieved independence. 

Never having been a subject people and having within them an 
enormous inherited force, they did not submit to a slow process of 
assimilation but fairly leaped into their new environment and promptly 
fused themselves with it. It is well known that Basques do not take 
isolated action but act in disciplined groups which unite thought and 
aspiration into a single force. Their triumph in Spanish-American 
lands is due in large measure to this fact. But this does not mean 
that they have shown themselves lacking in individuality. Indeed it is 
no rare occurrence among the Basques that even a peasant or rustic can 
rise to be an illustrious personage in letters or politics. Thus in 
Chile, as also in Venezuela and Guatemala, they hold a towering posi- 
tion, dividing their efforts between agriculture and politics in the 
manner of the old Roman emperors. And among the peasants there 
appears at every turn of history a grand admiral or a caudillo. 

The conquistadores were glorious and valiant in warfare but the 
Basques brought a leavening austerity, a special spirit of enterprise, and 
a peculiar talent for commercial undertakings. They are a people of 
highly practical mold, not hampered by indecision or romanticism, 
never producing a “Bohemian” type or artist. On the faulty side of 
the ledger it must be said that they are willful and dominating. With- 
out being military-minded they have yet, in many cases, become min- 
isters of war solely because of a burning desire for power. In the field 
of internal Chilean life they established the rights of primogeniture 
and built up vast estates so that for a long time their patrician families 
were able to impose their power upon great haciendas binding the 
destiny of the inquilinos (workers) firmly to that of the patrén. They 
bring to any enterprise an extraordinary perseverance, an enormous 
zeal for the established order. A reflection of their spirit is seen in that 
of the Jesuits, for Saint Ignatius himself was a Basque. 

It is easy to perceive what an element dowered with such forceful 
qualities can achieve in young lands and what a broad field is offered 
to its industrious spirit. During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies Basque activity displayed itself in an impressive way through the 
whole South American continent by great commercial enterprises, 
among which the advancement of the shipping industry was note- 
worthy. They instituted commercial interchange by means of coast- 
wise ships between Chile and Peru, and later sea-borne traffic was 
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extended to the distant ports of India and China. Up to that period 
these enterprises had been quite unknown on the Pacific seaboard of 
America. In 1707, when the Basque immigration in Chile had barely 
begun, Governor Ibafiez de Peralta wrote to the king of Spain that in 
Chile only two roads were open to the citizen, namely, to become a 
merchant or a landholder. Quickly the newcomers proved the falsity 
of this assertion, and they carried their pioneering habits to many 
another land in the New World. For instance, at the period when 
colonial civilization was at flood tide they developed the most powerful 
commercial house of all Spanish America in the capital of Guatemala, 
that “noble city of Santiago de los Caballeros,” today a dead city which 
preserves the witchery of its cobblestones and its silent convents. In 
many countries a capacity for adaptation combined with courage and 
discipline to bring Basque efforts to full flower, though at the begin- 
ning the difficulties of the language retarded and hampered these efforts. 

One need hardly say that artistic development in Chile was re- 
tarded by the serious Basque nature. In literature, for instance, the 
Basque contribution lacked mellowness and certainly it lacked humor. 
In general it was detached and dry but dependable and trustworthy. 
Scarcely any work of imagination appeared at this period. Indeed, it 
is due to the Basques that when the country took form it seemed wholly 
to lack this spirit of imagination, artistically speaking, and to be insen- 
sible to nature. 

But Chile began to change in character and aspiration even before 
the colonial period came to an end. It was at this time that a wave 
of culture enveloped the country, snuffing out, to a large degree, the 
old warlike spirit. New cities took form throughout the land. The 
capital began to attain a life in which the population could advantage- 
ously increase and in which architects of the caliber of Toesca could 
erect palaces and churches. Literature budded and quickly bloomed, 
and although the Basques seem not to have been designed by their 
rugged nature for literary endeavor, some important writers of prose 
and poetry did appear. For instance, the poet Alonso de Ercilla, who 
was a Basque, wrote at this time his ambitious and admirable epic, “La 
Araucana.” Always, however, business enterprise remained the chief 
attraction for the Basques. While the descendants of the conquista- 
dores, stemming chiefly from families of Andalusia and Estremadura 
and having little stomach for anything but war, looked on in chagrin 
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and displeasure, the Basques built up huge fortunes and possessed 
themselves more and more of the soil of Chile. 

We come to the era of independence of the Spanish-American coun- 
tries, early in the nineteenth century. If the epic of the Spanish Con- 
quest was the achievement of a heroic group of Estremenians and 
Andalusians, the feat of emancipating the various countries from Spain 
and forming them into republics is traceable chiefly to the Basque ele- 
ment. Chile’s own hero of the wars of liberation was of course the 
revolutionist Bernardo O’ Higgins, who fought valiantly at the side of 
General San Martin and became Chile’s first “Supreme Director’; but 
two of the most important ministers of O’ Higgins were Basque descend- 
ants, namely, Don Joaquin Echeverria and Don Antonio Irizarri. The 
latter, as minister of foreign relations, was a towering figure in the 
formation of the republic. His name is often mentioned with that of 
Agustin de Iturbide, who became Emperor of Mexico, and that of 
Diego Portales, who became dictator of Chile, in the role of a typical 
“power statesman.” In these strong men, all of Basque origin, the 
characteristics of their race were accentuated: an iron discipline and a 
supreme gift for the exercise of power. Their spirit may be summed 
up in the one word: Dominate. 

During the twentieth century there emerged in independent Chile 
a group of illustrious public men who had a great percentage of 
Basque blood and who exercised their preponderance in the intellec- 
tual, administrative, and religious life of the country. Conspicuous 
figures such as Egafia and Lastarria renewed the cultural and political 
life. Isidoro Errdzuriz developed a powerful gift of oratory, sowing 
ideas and sometimes brandishing a war club. The Eyzaguirres and 
again the Errazuriz family gave eminent men to the church. Even 
Basque literary endeavor managed to take on some warmth and color. 

Chilean poetry, which had been repressed (by the national charac- 
ter) , emerged to find itself in the front line of Spanish-American letters. 
The Chilean aristocracy, formed in large part from Basque blood, 
benefited by mingling with other elements, and at this time too the 
middle class began to play a role in the advancing culture, giving 
volume and force to the new artistic stirring of the nation. From that 
time on it ceased to be true that the only active and important 
influences were those of the sober, disciplined, austere, and deeply reli- 
gious Basques. But this change occurred only in the twentieth 
century. 
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The Pacific War of 1836 to 1839 and the Revolution of 1891 were 
both initiated by the ruling class, which, as we have said, was primarily 
of Basque blood. In the latter case the great Basque families rebelled 
before the threat of a coming dictatorship. The protest which burned 
in their spirits was magnified to a veritable bonfire among the masses. 

During the half century which has passed since that bloody period 
of civil war a gradual evolution has taken place in Chile. The Basque 
strain has been largely mixed with cosmopolitan currents and its 
special character has partly disappeared, the character of foresight and 
seriousness which was the patrimony of Latin-American society of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But the influence of this people 
upon the young nations of the New World, and especially upon Chile, 
will be imperishable, and through centuries we shall be affected by it. 
We shall long continue to feel the presence of those stern and powerful 
men who abandoned the slopes of their Pyrenean range to mark the 
new continent with the indelible stamp of their character. 











THE PRICE OF A HORSE 


Franc J. Newcomb 


1. A Row of Skulls 


Diary of Franc J. Newcomb, Aug. 30, 1919. 


N THURSDAY, our noon meal was a hurried affair and as soon as 

Mr. N. and I were finished, I stacked the dishes in the big dish- 

pan and left them without benefit of soap or water. Dishes were 

unimportant on Thursday, for this was ‘mail day’—the red-letter day 

of the trading-post week. Whenever the weather permitted I rode my 

pony to the postoffice at Crozier, ten miles up the Tumecha Valley, for 
our week-old accumulation of letters, papers, and parcels. 

Bay Billy was still munching his noon oats when I slid the saddle 
across his back, tightened the cinches, and forced the bit into his 
reluctant mouth. But when I sat enthroned in the big western saddle 
and the pony’s swinging stride had taken us around the point of the 
mesa and out of sight of the trading post, my haste vanished in the 
warmth of the midday sun. Not even letters from home or papers con- 
taining news of the “civilized world” seemed of pressing importance. 
Bay Billy needed no guiding, for he knew every inch of the Valley 
trail over which he jogged with the easy shuffle of the well-trained cow 
pony. The morning wind had died away and the only sound to break 
the wide silence was the thud of my pony’s unshod hoofs on the hard- 
packed earth. Occasionally a lizard darted across my path, or a desert 
sparrow, disturbed by our passing, flew aslant from one clump of rabbit 
brush to another. 

It was Bay Billy who heard it first. Then distinctly, through the 
clear air, there came to my ears the faint rasp and crunch of metal 
biting into hard earth, followed by the grating sound of gravel sliding or 
falling. 

“Someone is over by Yellow Peak, digging ruins,” I remarked to the 
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pony. “Let’s go over and see who it is.” Digging ruins, or as we called 
it locally, ‘‘pot-hunting,” was the chief outdoor amusement of all 
white people who came to Tumecha Valley, for there seemed to be 
ruins everywhere, and many of the burial mounds yielded very fine 
pottery, shell bracelets, and jet beads. 

For about an eighth of a mile Bay Billy picked his way over loose 
rock and low bushes. At the top of a slanting ridge we came to a 
sudden halt, for just in front of us was a trench about fourteen feet long 
and four to five feet deep. The man who was still busily enlarging this 
trench stood in the bottom, more than half hidden from my view. 

“Hello!” I called as he lifted his head to see who was approaching. 
“Been finding anything?”—meaning, of course, anything of value to a 
collector. 

‘‘Just what you see over there,” was the answer as he waved his hand 
to indicate a long row of bleached skulls which glared back at us with 
empty eye-sockets. 

“How many?” I asked, for the row seemed fairly endless to me. 

““Twenty-seven!” he answered. “And a good many more got 
smashed in the dirt—too old to take out.” 

Throwing the reins around a stone, I walked to the edge of the pit 
and looked down. Then I went over to examine the row of skulls, arm 
bones, and the few beads he had sifted from the dust. 

“Those bones were down pretty deep for a prehistoric burial,” I 
remarked. ‘How were they lying?” 

“Full length,” he replied, “and they must have been a poverty- 
stricken bunch, for there was not a pottery bowl in the whole outfit!” 





The mystery of the skulls was much in my mind during the next 
few days, and then the crowding events of life at an Indian trading 
post pushed it into a half-forgotten background. Some years later I 
happened to make a visit to the home of Chee Dodge near Tson-sa-la 
Mountain, and he showed me a book published in 1849, which carried 
the following account. 


2. Record of Invasion of Navajo Country 


“Aug. 30, 1849—The troops decamped at seven this morning and 
shortly observed a group of Navajos watching them from a distance. 
The women I noticed wore blankets, moccasins, and leggings—the 
blankets being confined about the waist with a girdle. They bestrode 
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their horses ‘a la mode des hommes.’ Several of the Navajos I 
noticed wore helmet-shaped caps, heightened in picturesque effect by 
being set off with a bunch of eagle feathers. 

“Fifteen miles on our route we came to a hill fifty feet high, up 
which our artillery was drawn with some difficulty. During the next 
six miles we passed some very extensive and luxuriant corn fields, the 
plant looking finer than any I have seen in this country; and what 
makes it more remarkable is, there were no evidences of a resort having 
been had to irrigation. Col. Washington informs me that this is 
accomplished by deep planting, which the Navajos practice more than 
any other Indians. The water in the Rio Tumecha we find amply 
sufficient and good, and doubtless its constancy may be relied upon. 
The pasture along the stream, however, is but scant, and therefore 
the corn fields of the Navajo along the valley will be drawn upon. It 
having been represented that the Navajos would resist the troops in 
cutting their corn, Captain Dodge with a command was sent to enforce 
the order. 

“Aug. 31, 1849—Today, about noon, at our last camp three Navajo 
chiefs appeared in council—Narbona, José Largo, and Archulette. The 
several points of the treaty having been explained to the chiefs to their 
satisfaction, Narbona, the head chief, and José Largo—both very aged 
—the former about eighty and the latter about seventy, voluntarily 
signed powers of attorney granting authority to two younger chiefs, 
Pedro José and Armijo, to represent them in the next council which 
was to be held at Canyon de Chelly. 

“The council breaking up, Sandoval harangued some two or three 
hundred Navajos, ranged before him on horseback—the object, as it 
occurred to me, being to explain to them the views and purposes of the 
government of the United States. Sandoval himself habited in his gor- 
geously colored dress, and all the Navajos as gorgeously decked in red, 
blue, and white, rifle erect in hand, the spectacle was very imposing. 
But soon I perceived that there was likely to be some more serious work 
than mere talking. It appears that the Navajos had a horse that 
belonged to a Mexican of Col. Washington’s command. The Colonel 
demanded its immediate return. The Navajos demurred. He then 
told them that, unless they restored it immediately, they would be fired 
into. They replied that the Navajo boy who was riding the horse had 
disappeared. Col. Washington then directed Lieut. Tores to seize one 
in reprisal. The Navajos upon perceiving it, scampered off at the 
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top of their speed. The guard present were then ordered to fire upon 
them—the result of which was that old Chief Narbona was killed and 
several others were mortally wounded. Major Peck also threw among 
them, very handsomely—much to their terror, when they were afar off, 
and thought they could with safety relax their flight—a couple of round 
shot. 

“It is to be regretted that, in the hurry-scurry movement of the 
enemy, some of the pack animals, which were at the time ready to 
accompany the troops to the next camping ground, should have been 
frightened off. 

“Immediately after the affair alluded to, at about 5 p. m. the com- 
mand resumed the line of march. 

“Recorded by] James H. Simpson, A. M., 1st Lieut. of Corps of 

Topographical Engineers. 
Aug. 31, 1849.” 


This brief account did not explain the pit and all those bleached 
and grinning skulls. I wondered what the Navajo side of the tale 
might be. Perhaps some old Navajo would have heard the story from 
parents or grandparents. I decided to ask Grandma Klah, who was 
our “oldest inhabitant,” and who I had been told was a descendant of 
the famous Chief Narbona who had been killed on the battlefield. 


g. Grandma Klah Tells of the Death of Chief Narbona 


I am the granddaughter of the greatest war chief the Navajo people 
ever had! Old Chief Narbona was seventy years of age when my 
mother married the son of Tall-Chanter, and during that year my 
grandfather made the long two-hundred-mile journey on horseback, to 
the great river Toh Baade (Rio Grande) to see with his own eyes if 
all the rumors concerning the white soldiers might be true. He was 
gone two moons and when he returned he told his people, ““The things 
we have heard are all true, and there is much more that we have never 
been told. These white soldiers are many, and we had best make peace 
with them, for they possess weapons and power greater than ours.” But 
many of the younger men were not of this opinion. They thought that 
by making warlike demonstrations they could keep the white people 
and the soldiers out of Navajo country. 

Ten years later an army of United States soldiers with Mexican 
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helpers and Pueblo guides, using as means of transport more than five 
hundred horses and mules, started from Santa Fe, crossed the Jemez 
Mountains, and marched into Navajo territory. It was the month of 
Soft Corn (August) and the natives were living in summer homes near 
their corn fields. Late rains had filled the ponds, and the arroyos were 
running streams of sweet water. The army followed these water 
courses, and the Navajo families fled before them as they advanced. 
Day after day, some group of women and children stood afar and 
watched their homes demolished for fire-wood, and hundreds of horses 
and mules eating and trampling their precious corn. To many this 
meant just one thing—starvation during the coming winter; but there 
was nothing they could do to prevent the destruction. 

To make matters worse, the soldiers seemed to be afraid of even 
solitary Navajo sheep-herders and fired their guns at all who came 
within rifle range. This may have been due to the tales told by the 
Pueblo guides from Taos, who were traditional enemies of the Navajo. 

Old Chief Narbona called his men to council. “Let us go to the 
white commander and find out what he wants,” he advised. ‘Whatever 
he asks, that we must do. Then perhaps this army will go away and we 
will be left in peace.” 

Four hundred and fifty mounted warriors, dressed in buckskins, 
bayeta blankets, and war-paint, accompanied Narbona to meet the white 
commander. The treaty of peace was signed and all was well, until a 
Mexican accused a Navajo of stealing his horse. No one knew whether 
this was true or not, for the horse could not be found. But almost 
immediately, the white soldiers began firing into the group of mounted 
warriors so that Narbona was mortally wounded and several more were 
killed. As the Navajo rode away carrying their killed and wounded, 
the cannons were discharged at them, causing many more deaths. 

No Navajo were left on the battlefield, if it can be termed a field of 
battle. Those who were not injured carried their dead and wounded 
out of sight and sound of the white soldiers. In a sheltered place on a 
hillside, fifty-eight dead Navajo warriors were wrapped in their 
blankets, placed in a deep trench, and then the earth was smoothed and 
scattered over the burial, to create the appearance of an undisturbed 
hillside. 

Old Chief Narbona lived to reach his home, but died that same 
night. His last thoughts and words were for his people: “I am not 
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sorry that I must die, for I am old and my time has come, but my heart 
is sad when I think of the women and children who are weeping for 
those who will never return.” 

Aug. 30, 1929—Gradma Klah, aged 85 years. 


Grandma Klah’s story has been repeated in many Navajo house- 
holds and so the Navajo still believe that the soldiers demanded the 
lives of fifty-eight warriors as the price of one horse. 





EDITORIAL 


Mr. Wendell Willkie thinks it is now all one world. His trip around it confirmed the 
hunch he seems to have had since the last months of 1940. He thinks he sees that this is 
not just another war, that out of this agony and confusion two clear points emerge: (1) all 
the people of the world want to share in this age of machinery, technology, and mass 
production, and (2) each national or racial or linguistic group—China, Russia, etc.—wauts 
to determine for itself how and under what political system or auspices it will use these 
things. 

This makes Mr. Willkie pretty much a revolutionary, certainly more so than Churchill 
or Roosevelt, whose ineptitude at slogan-making is at the same time gratifying and alarm- 
ing. The leaders of Britain and the United States, just because they have not rung the 
bell with high-sounding slogans, are at least not preparing for defeated and outraged high 
hopes. In proportion to what they promise, they may deliver infintely more than Woodrow 
Wilson did. But the alarming thing is that perhaps they do not even conceive anything 
better than an old-fashioned duo-national victory for Anglo-Saxondom. And there is the 
alarming implication in all they say or do that, for them, the only lesson of this conflict is 
simply that if Britain and the United States wish to rule the world they must now have 
and must keep hereafter the physical and material strength to rule it. Judge the matter 
how you will, allow as much as you dare to Mr. Roosevelt’s New Dealism, and the behavior 
of the two leaders and their respective legislative bodies promises only two things clearly 
for the future: on the foreign or diplomatic front, the Anglo-Saxon democracies will put 
their national strength behind good old business exploitation of “backward” countries; on 
the home front, accordingly, capitulation to those who stand to profit by such “enterprise” 
will be practically complete. 

Opposition to this subtle brand of Churchill-Roosevelt reactionism may center in 
Wendell Willkie from here on. It is not that Willkie has created some slogans where 
Roosevelt and Churchill have failed to do so. It is rather that, in his characteristically 
lumbering way, Mr. Willkie feels what the world wants. As everybody now knows, Wood- 
row Wilson was too well educated, too good and too severe an ideologist, to ride the wave 
of the future in his time. And it is conceivable that Franklin D. Roosevelt is too adroit 
a swimmer in minor cross currents and eddies to find his way to, and get upon, that wave 
in our own time. The lumbering, downright, earnest type often does better. Witness 
Abraham Lincoln. Wendell Willkie is no Abe Lincoln yet; but he does have heart, and 
thus far he has shown an unusual capacity for growth. 

Just what Willkie himself is, or what his One World hits upon, would be hard to 
say. Perhaps it is that he has re-discovered “enterprise.” Perhaps he has seen that enter- 
prise is a big and very inclusive word: that the Soviets, feeding and equipping themselves, 
producing munitions, resisting invasion by barbarians, are engaged in noble enterprise; that 
Chinese guerrillas and Hindu nationalists know the meaning of enterprise; that enterprise— 
doing things, producing things, getting the dams and roads and airplanes and medical 
services to the hundreds of millions who need them—is what the world wants and is what 
will remake the world; that this release of energy and self-dependence is now possible only 
in an era of interdependence. Mr. Willkie, in short, may have internationalized a fine old 
American concept that has been hideously perverted since about 1865—the concept that 
a whole people's helping themselves to a good life is a glorious adventure. 

Wendell Willkie apparently knows already that enterprise can flourish under other 
systems and with less individualistic ends and aims than ours. But when one considers 
his whole career, one suspects that he still needs to learn the difference between industry 
and finance, between producing things and managing paper organizations, between tech- 
nology and business. It would be a great miracle in an age not very well used to miracles 
if Wendell Willkie would read and take to heart Thorstein Veblen’s The Theory of 
Business Enterprise, wherein these differences are brilliantly set forth, and would go on 
from there to the position of world leadership that he is beginning to deserve. 

D. W. 
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FOUR POEMS 


THE TRAVELERS 
(For Margery) 


The years that trained our lives apart 

Made no provision for return 

Where once we were to what we were 
And what was our concern. 


And one who stopped at junction-pause 
And there let dash the vessel’s clay 
Before she deeply drank of youth 

Took speed from this delay. 


No supple grace attends steep years 

For narrowing a decade down 

Where rush of memory frames in shards 
A loved face in a town 


(As if the years could hold a shape 

For times that helped a heart to grow! 

It is the backward heart that keeps 
What the forward years let go) . 


All tracks that bear the forms outbound 
With labored fueling of breath 
Converge at length—do passengers?— 

In terminal of death. 


201 
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MANY DIVIDED 


That which I am to you no other 
Ever may hope to be; 

And you are what you and you only 
Mean to me. 


Yet there are many of you, divided 
With many, far and wide,— 
And try as I may devotedly 
To draw beside 


Them all, and thus revere what others 
Matter-of-factly view, 

Those hidden-beings of you escape me 
Seeking you. 


But never shall I envy any 
Woman, child or man: 
Not one has found my world in you, 


Nor ever can. 


NURSERY RHYME 


One little, two little, three little children, 
Children stiff in a row, 


Three little children 
Glassy in a row, 


Whipped, to chart them 
The Way to go, 


Flogged, to lighten 
Their Load of Sin, 


By the pinched-nosed one 
With the lips gone thin,— 


For Crying, then, 
By the one whose eyes 
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REFERENCE ROOM, 


Wear the Glory-to-God 
Disguise. 


Three little children 
Shattered in a heap, 


Praying to die 
Their souls to keep. 


Here books with summer colors bloom, 
But an august air pervades the room. 
And hushed I sit, debating if— 

By reading the past from hieroglyph— 
I will forsake the day to go 

To an Egypt’s age these pages show,— 


If I will quit this sultry room 

To enter a cool, magnificent tomb 

Through the dry leaves of a book (that yet 
Are dampened by a king’s old threat) , 

Quit studious fellows quick at hand 

To share in mummy-contraband. 


But sudden outside the volumed wall 
Slim poplars fling their arms to scrawl 
Greenly on morning skies of slate; 
Fern-fronds scribble in figure-eight; 
Slender lines of rainfall pass 

Their script upon the casement glass. 


Nile’s figs for History, symbolled thick!— 
I'll cipher the fern’s arithmetic; 

I'll scan wet leaves on a stony heaven 
(Whence Noah’s history was riven) ; 

I’ll study the rain whose volume shows 
Blurred illustration of the rose. 


HELEN FERGUSON 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CAUKIN 
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FOUR POEMS 


ALIEN 


He saw the wind diffuse soft dust, 

Subduing color to its glintless beige; 
He watched the creek edge through the crust 

Of cracked gray earth which was its winter bed; 
He touched stalks brittle with the drouth, 

And, propped against an unkempt, barren tree, 
Savoured the hinting salt upon his mouth, 

Heard sea, spread thin on sand, reclaimed by sea. 


SUNDAY 


He gave no reasons for the hours he spent 

Alone but seated where his hand could reach 

To rest on mine. The message which I meant 

For him he gave to me; all words must slow 

That still, compassionate tongue our hands could speak— 
For though our minds held tumult, yet his touch 

Gave comfort which I had not dared to seek, 

And for the peace I took he gave me thanks. 


TO A DISCHARGED SOLDIER 


Come! The sunshine seeks you, calls you back. 
You neither won nor lost—the game goes on. 
Must you, possessor of the highest stakes, 

In shame yet say, ‘““They were not fairly won, 
I took the prize before the play was out’? 

It is not so. You but reclaimed your own. 


POEM 


By fantasy half caught 
Our minds are slow 
To turn to staider thought. 
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Linked are thy heart and mine: 
Yet should we know 
Release our wills assign? 


Allegiance when. denied 
Will merely grow: 
Thus is restraint defied. 


ANN LOUISE BOWMAN 


WOLVES ON THE EARTH 


Now for an autumn when wolves run hourly 
out of the forest, out of the hollows: 

a wolf from the shade comes forth with darkness 
under his belly, the lord of sorrow. 


The slow trees wait in the smoking valleys 
dressed for death; their roots remember 
strange winter swords thrust in among them, 
cold and stained with the earth’s surrender. 


The men of the earth put off their summer, 

their ripeness and their swelling laughter; 

they anger in their laden valleys, 

and the wolves run out for the start of slaughter. 


Almost God they were at the harvest: 

juices ran on their hands, the morning 
stored their hearts, and their feet trod under 
tenderly the warm seeds falling. 


Into the wilderness, into the winter, 
stripped for death the changelings hurtle. 
Split them a grave in the shaven acre, 
cut them a sign on the earth in autumn. 


ROSAMUND DARGAN THOMSON 
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TWO POEMS 


THROUGH THE RUINS 


These little trips we do. 


These little faiths we hunt with. 


These little faces. 
These little wheelchairs, too, 
Down what little races. 


Up what inclined roads. 

Up what inclement hills. 

Up what bleak stair. 

With disproportionate loads, 
Through bursting air. 


On irreversible feet 

Through rain and runny miles, 
These little trips we do. 

And these little rounds we beat. 
These curlicues. 


Over the creepered wall. 
Over the rustic barb. 

By boot and shoe. 
Hoping to add them all, 
These trips we do. 


June, and the sky clears. 
June, sun-gilded fields, 
Enridged in rose. 


And deeper than eyes and ears, 
The season flows. 


These little scouting-tramps. 
These little sick patrols 
Down hilly stairs. 
We have wandered 

from our camps, 
Our wicker-chairs. 


So till the charred night 
Hide the beauty of June 

In nameless stars, 

Out of her nameless height, 
These trips are ours. 


Into the sharp fumes 

Of ruinous ruined spices, 
Courting hollows, 

Till into the heavy tombs, 
Our radius follows. 


These little health-parades. 
These convalescent marches. 
These daring dooms. 

These little trips we do. 
These little fords and wades. 
To these little rooms. 


ADOLESCENCE 


Now to have cleared the last expanse of peace 
And fled like children from the innocent arms, 
And, too, to have fled the dews of love 

Which ripened early on our moonlit farms; 
Now to have raced the unquenchable heart away, 
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Child-changed again, from the cool preservative; 

To have raced asquint the appealing doors where dawn 
Burned helpless pierced with violet thorns; to live 
Deposed from a world, and for this while wind-free 

Of our mouldering hopes, and of our summer-silence 
Likewise free; we have seen the greenish eyes 

Among the sleek and soft autumnal islands 

Lurk in perspiration, feigning sleep; 

And we have parried carefully our leap. 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEwIs 


TRAMP AND SCARECROW 


One of them had no place to go 

And one of them had no place to stay; 

The one that had no feet at all 

Was watched by the one with feet of clay. 
After no fruit was left to fall, 

Someone forgot to take away 

The shape intended to frighten birds— 

And even the birds were gone today. 

He could not put it into words, 

But it troubled the tramp still more to know 
What anyone who passed could see: 

That even the frame of the old scarecrow 
Had on a better coat than he! 

And, sure that the scarecrow could not care, 
He looked about, and climbed the fence 
And changed the coats . . . That was common sense— 
Since only the crows were left to scare. 
Nothing to guard was left for one, 

But one still had within his trust 

For keeping warm—to oblivion— 

Something a little more than dust. 


GLENN WARD DRESBACH 
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POEM 


This burden of love I bear 
Has been a heavy one. 
To care 


Is to see all things new 
With older eyes, and find 
That through 


The widening world a great 
Sober kinship prospers 
Innate 


Between discordant things,— 
Fall’s migrant gestures, absence, 
Gulls’ wings. 


And also find that ease 
Is soon blurred by desire, 
And peace 


Runs like a toy-train through 
Our eager hands; just so, 
The blue 


Distances of longing fade 
Out in the ancient sky, 
In trade 


Of place with nothingness 
For the heart’s climate. 
Soon, ruthless, 


The forms of desire rear 
Back in a volleying cloud; 
Come near, 


Again their blue walls loom 
Sky-steep and threatening over 
My room. 


Strange what a mort of words 
Can lacquer love to form, 
Can gird 


Small moments up to eternal; 
How many ways there are 
To tell 


Of it, hoping that each 
Word pares the burden down,— 
For speech 


Covers it like a skin, 
Will make a cast more fine 
Than porcelain. 


Metaphor is a span, 
A rind, a net, for preserving 
The human 


At one remove; and space 


Most holds the artist open 
To Grace. 


BARBARA HOwWES 
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POEMS FROM A CONQUERED NATION 


We who have known the rocks 
Have never felt their strength. 
We who have seen the prairies 
‘And the long roads 

Have never gone their length. 


We have only bent in deference— 

Before that which was great— 

In silence before that which was fearless— 
Like one loving the long road 

But turning quickly to the picket gate. 


We have our loneliness, 

Our doubt and our fear. 
No one can buy them. 

The gods know they are dear 


As the courage of mountains 
And the strength of stones 
Beating their havoc 

On weary bones. 


You are made for the pinnacles. 
You mould, you form, you build. 

You are made for conquering— 
That which your destiny killed. 


But what is your conquest now? 
We are a pitiful prize 
Causing you to turn away 
From our narrowed, piercing eyes. 


Like the creature 
Pretending dead 
We save ourselves 
By bowing the head. 
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Like the bird 
Urging the hunter 
From its hidden nest— 
Limping— 
We save for ourselves 
That which is best. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


LAST DAYS OF WINTER 


Soon to step off the wheels of the harsh winter 

Chest carved with new pain, 

Wind, night noise and draft, restless turning, 

Quilts, lovers by our sides quietly breathing, all one, 
Looking all up and down the windswept platform of seasons. 


Buds will be solid and stubborn. 
Long awaited preservers thrown into a knotted sea. 


Come through the long night 
Like one who carried hurt before. 
Limbs veined with fire and ice 
Rhythmed with the writhing of humanity. 
Children’s cries through the long yards at night, 
Boats mourning in the darkness on the river, 
Unsolved problems and the ride home on the empty subway, 
The separated, locked-in ones, hospitalized, 
birth cry, dreaming child calling for his 
mother, the girl looking down the streets 
for her lover, conception, death odor, 
bullets, picket line, tugging march of 
pain ...wait...work...hold...love... 
wait ... work ...hold... love... . steady. 
Or lovers’ waking smiles, kisses and assurances. 


New ache borne courageously 
Promotes us to the grade of spring. 


ESTHER FREEMONT 
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TWO POEMS 


THE IMPRINT 


_ Smooth is the nubile acre now, 
With glinting harvest overspread, 
All silvered with incipient bread. 
—Indelible, beneath the field, 

Runs back and forth the cut of plow 
And harrow, hardly healed. 


Come peace, to wear rough places plain, 
To make the crater of the shell 

A cradle for spring asphodel, 

To raise a city on a scar! 

Still, in the heart, the thrust of pain 
Burns like an unquenched star. 


OUR EYES HAVE SEEN 


On the first day of autumn, sad, you wrote, 
Leaving the ocean by august decree: 

“After dull fog the clouds have deigned to break, 
Light winds upon the moving waters float.” 

And I, who read, saw not the simple sea— 

Dowered with your vision, grieving for your sake— 
Saw drifting glory, felt a sapphire ache. 


Not with your eyes—obliquely, through my own 
You apprehend the pulsing universe. 

The gold mosaic in the night’s black floor 

I stretch before your sight from zone to zone, 
Each point and line with eagerness rehearse: 
The ancient constellations as of yore 

And a few stars which were not there before. 


EpitTH LOVEJOY PIERCE 
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AN EARLY SKY 


I'll be amused by Beauty then,— 

A lovely shade of gold, 

The sun’s requirement of its flowers, 
A thought from thought’s own fold. 


I'll scan the sky for motion’s wings 

(A doubtful thing to Mind) 

And breathe the soil for grounded gores 
Which bear light’s weight in Kind. 


I'll ponder horizontally 

And figure heaven’s height, 

While lashing depths in doomdom 
This heart will slice its sight. 


To meet man’s meat and serve his milk 
Is ever true for wants 

But blood’s love-need is scolding fast 
For forms on vine of taunts. 


Life’s ghosts will gather harvests 
Re-motioning their code 

And throb in space of knowing time, 
Preparing heart’s ghost lode. 


A wonder-breath confirms the pause 
(Time out for view of spell) 

While mortal’s murmurs widen earth, 
—But Beauty narrows Hell! 


SYLVIA WITTMER 





CONVALESCENT 


Seeing her leave, observing the ominous door 
Shear their unison, hearing her heel-clicks dwindle 
And the wretched air raped by indifferent sound, 
He dimmed, tightenei and trembled abed, feeling 
The pulse in his loose neck hammer his skull to the pillow. 
Pain silted his look and sanded his bleak cheek, 

A tetter of petulance prickled the sullen mind 

And the slack body, the bleached hammock sagging 
Between the hips. The shuttered eyes moistened. 
Marooned he lay in sterile solitude, 

Fearsome silence the leech at his numb tongue. 


NORMAN A. BRITTIN 


OLD GIROD STREET CEMETERY 


Waxen white magnolia blooms, 
White oleanders overhead 

Drop their round, fresh petals on 
The white squares of the dead. 
The grass teems with whispering 
Of creatures in a stranger-world. 
Black and green they leap 

Across the terraces of sleep. 


In the warmth and the peace, 

In eternal flowing tides 

Like a river, green and white... 
Falls the shadowed city light. 


Neo-Grecian braves a sky 

The railroad warehouse dominates 
As a special toy of breath. 

A lute worked out in iron lace 
Makes the music for 

Silent-footed Death. 


O, “loved and honored, widely mourned,” 
We mourn those who wept for you. 
The scorpion and the buttercup 
Take their patrimony up. 


ALICE MOSER 
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RECOMPENSE 


How rich the beggar at your gate, 

Whose bony frame is hung with shreds! 
For his are certain, mild misgivings, 

As he stoops for your left-over breads. 


He has his private wisdom and his joys, 
Surpassing yours—who him berate. 
He takes a sure and pompous pity 
On you in your exalted state. 


You, the rich man! I, the beggar, 

Merely endure your handout small 
And smug appeal for worship; apart, 

I see you starving in your banquet hall. 


EuNICE GLENN 


GREEN FIRE 


Unblamed the moon’s flame 
Burned green fire’s peak 
The end, not we that sinned: 
Road blocked the wind. 


Ice has fled the glacier, 
Fireweed gutted and died 
In the dark march of rain 
And blood’s deep violence. 


From the pellet fought 
Would cut the guilt’s gut 
That felt love at its ebb 
In lake’s wounded quilt, 


For whose vague sake 
His earth unraveled: 
The child’s green flood 
In his father’s silence. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 
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A REVIEW OF SOME CURRENT POETRY 


Across the Board, by David Cornel DeJong. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. $2.00. 

Genesis, by Delmore Schwartz. New York: New Directions, 1943. 
$3.00. 

Trance above the Streets, by Harold Rosenberg. New York: Gotham 
Bookmart Press, 1943. $2.75. 

A Satire against Mankind and Other Poems, by John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester; edited by Harry Levin. Norfolk: New Directions (The 
Poets of the Year) , 1943. $.50. 

The Ballad of John Castner, by A. M. Sullivan. New York: Fine Edi- 
tions Press, 1943. $.50. 

Ballad of Garn Dull and Other Poems, by Ellis Foote. Ogden, Utah: 
Rocky Mountain Press, 1943. $.75. 

Incunabula and Other Poems, by Kenneth Lawrence Beaudoin. New 
Orleans: Iconograph Press, 1942. No price indicated. 

Came In and Other Poems, by Robert Frost; selection, biographical 
introduction, and commentary by Louis Untermeyer; illustrated by 
John O’Hara Cosgrave, II. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1943. $2.50. 

Autolycus in Limbo, by Vincent Starrett; with an introduction by 
William Rose Benét. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1943. $2.00. 

Selected Poems Old and New, by Danford Barney. New York: Fine 
Editions Press, 1942. $2.00. 

This Man Was Ireland, by Robert Farren. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1943. $3.00. 

Granite Ledges, by William Plumer Fowler. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., 1943. $1.50. 

This Armageddon and Other Poems, by Merritt Worden. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943. $3.50. 

Three of these books and pamphlets are of especial interest and 
are undoubtedly among the few most important poetry publications for 
the year. They are the books by David Cornel DeJong, Delmore 
Schwartz, and Harold Rosenberg. 

David Cornel DeJong has waited a long time for this first collection 
of his poems—waited while he published five novels, many short stories, 
and more than two hundred poems. Here he presents a selection of 
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fifty of those poems. Being thus selective, he is able to present a collec- 
tion remarkably mature and fine for a first book of poems. DeJong 
depends for much of his effect upon an impression of working within 
traditional forms and techniques, yet varying those techniques with 
some of the so-called “freedoms” of recent verse. It is a sort of killing- 
two-birds-with-one-stone strategy, and it works; for the poems at their 
best, and there are twenty or twenty-five at this level, achieve a fine con- 
centration of thought and feeling with more ease than is common 
among young poets today. The last stanza of the first poem, “Reflec- 
tions near a Bridge,” will serve to demonstrate: 


Bridge rises and bridge sinks again in oily grooves; 
Strung from the tower and its Turkish minaret 

Wires run on which fat sparrows frown—what behooves 
It man to know what computed this? There are still 
Bell upon bell, and the choirs lifting to discreet 

Heaven all that wounds and forgets in the stupid street. 


DeJong’s future development may depend upon how well he can 
extend his strategy within traditional devices, particularly in metrical 
perceptions, and find in them even greater freedom than he now has in 


his poetry. 

Delmore Schwartz has written a first-rate story, some second-rate 
criticism, and some second-rate and third-rate poetry, both lyric and 
dramatic. Such a summary is usually obnoxious, but it serves well 
to demonstrate Schwartz's self-conscious intentions in his writing and 
the intended scope of one who has achieved this much within a few 
years. Now, in Genesis, he presents the first, 208-page part of a long 
work which may well outdistance his other work. We are warned not 
to judge too sharply on this part until we have seen the entire work. 
But here is the book for a first tentative judgment. It is narrative in 
form, containing prose passages which tell in a passably-novelized man- 
ner the story of the parentage and childhood of a certain Hershey 
Green. After each small section of this prose, a group of the dead com- 
ment, in the manner of a Greek chorus, upon what has been narrated. 
The method seems rather more awkward than is necessary, but the 
form of the novel did not seem adequate and our test must be largely 
the contribution of the verse to the entire work. Here it seems to me 
that Schwartz makes two small errors: there are hints that the dead 
speakers are individuals, but they are nowhere actually individualized 
at all distinctly; and Schwartz bravely indicates in the introduction that 
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the versification emulates the ‘morbid pedestrianism’” of Donne and 
Hardy, Webster and Wordsworth, whereas the verse as achieved on 
the average has a good bit more “‘pedestrianism” than any of those 
poets, in their good works. Perhaps some of these minor objections will 
seem carping when the whole work is finished; if not, they still remain 
minor, and Genesis seems the first installment of a truly fine effort. 

Quite a number of people have commented with generalities about 
Harold Rosenberg’s work before it was published in book form. Gor- 
ham Munson says, “A wry gaiety, a shy tenderness, and a fierceness of 
perception”; William Carlos Williams, “the right words, conscien- 
tiously, consciously, and following a sensual application to ‘nature’ ”; 
Parker Tyler, “combining intellectual judgment with lyric utterance 
and the sense of craft.” All of these descriptions apply to the poetry 
with a greater or lesser force (I should think Parker Tyler’s the most 
descriptive). Rosenberg writes narrowly, both in theme and in techni- 
cal accomplishment, but with power. That accomplishment could be 
increased if he did not betray his images by continually leaving them 
undeveloped and at times even blurred, not driven home, by a quick 
jump somewhere else. Experimental, with the failures and problems 
of experimental poetry in modern times, he yet writes with the accom- 
plishment of the two or three best such poets today. 

The four pamphlets are all of considerable interest. Rochester, a 
poet who well repays reading and who perhaps is not read enough, is 
here presented in an attractive form. The Ballad of John Castner, 
subtitled “An unrecorded incident of the American Revolution,” is 
a good story told with energy and presented in one of Gustav Davidson’s 
fine editions. Ellis Foote’s pamphlet, issued by a new press which here 
gives the work rather poor printing, is composed of experiments in a 
good many styles by a poet who obviously has not yet found his best 
method. The work is a good bit better than merely encouraging, how- 
ever; and some of the poems, such as “Travelers,” “On His Blindness,” 
and “To the Wind,” in as many different styles, are thoroughly accom- 
plished. Foote indicates that he isa poet to be reckoned with. Kenneth 
Beaudoin presents in Incunabula and Other Poems a solid improve- 
ment over his first collection, City Suite. Words seem a little treacher- 
ous in his hands, but they do not suffer from being chopped down. 
This awareness of words as multitudinous forms is common in much 
recent poetry, although rarely handled any better than in some of these 
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poems. Mastery of a few more techniques would extend the work, 
make it seem less frail. 

The remaining books may be considered very briefly. Louis Unter- 
meyer’s selection of Frost’s poems is adequate, although it leaves out 
several of the finest, especially ‘Desert Places” and “I Could Give All to 
Time.” Untermeyer’s commentary is not at all helpful except to the 
extreme novice who otherwise couldn’t get within walking distance of 
a modern poet. Vincent Starrett’s poems, light mostly, are sometimes 
witty and humorous, more often appalling in their lack of finesse and 
failure to manage appropriate tone. Danford Barney’s poems have a 
structure and argument which always promise much, but the details of 
the work lack energy and lead to diffuseness and laxness throughout the 
poem. A simple demonstration is the length of the average poem in 
the book: Barney takes about twice as many lines for his job as does 
the good contemporary poet. This Man Was Ireland is presented as 
‘an epic on the life of Saint Colmcille.” The poem, divided into many 
lyric passages, lacks nearly all narrative interest; yet the individual lyrics 
are not of a high order. Since Granite Ledges is the second collection 
by William Plumer Fowler, one must assume that it is his mature work. 


The level is such, however, that in the finest poems, which are descrip- 
tive, one would think that we are presented with a promising but un- 
even young poet. This Armageddon is composed of a number of long 
poems, narrative and at times somewhat prophetic. The management 
of the verse is downright poor. 


ALAN SWALLOW 
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The Truth about Soviet Russia, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb; with 
an essay on the Webbs by Bernard Shaw. New York, London, and 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. $1.50. 

White Mammoths: the Dramatic Story of Russian Tanks in Action, by 
Alexander Poliakov; translated by Norbert Guterman. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1943. $2.50. 


Siberia, by Emil Lengyel. New York: Random House, 1943. $3.75. 


The first of these three items about the most successful of the United 
Nations in World War II ought to accomplish a good deal toward over- 
coming the ignorance and confusion so prevalent in our country re- 
garding Soviet Russia. The American people generally know next to 
nothing about our great ally except in terms of military communiques 
and of names like Stalin, Litvinov, and Molotov. Our press has pur- 
veyed little but distortion and lies. Before June, 1941, the American 
press linked Russia and Stalin with Germany and Hitler in an undiffer- 
entiated picture of bestiality and fearsome menace. Since Germany's 
invasion of the Soviet Republics, we have heard praise of the heroic 
Red Army in their stands at Leningrad and Stalingrad; and there has 
been a dominant theme of friendship, with background murmurs of 
suspicion and distrust, along with much controversy, prejudice, and 
heat on such troublesome issues as religion. But in all of this there 
has been little real understanding; the ignorance that prevailed up to 
two years ago has not materially lessened. This new phase of Soviet- 
American relations is as bad and as dangerous for world peace as the 
former one. For many years authentic and truthful information about 
the Soviets has been available to Americans, but it was ignored by the 
majority and red-herringed into ineffectuality by our press and by such 
white-haired darlings of American anti-Soviet interests as Eugene Lyons 
and William Henry Chamberlin, who falsified what real knowledge they 
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possessed and in print and on platform deliberately beclouded every 
issue. 

Foremost among the dependable sources of light on Russia has long 
been the massive and thoroughly sound work of the Webbs, Soviet 
Communism: a New Civilization; but this work was not easily acces- 
sible to the many. Here now, in the small space of 128 pages, is a com- 
pendium that offers the American reader an excellent opportunity to 
know essentials about a nation, or rather a group of nations, which it 
behooves him to understand. Shaw’s brief essay on the Webbs is in- 
considerably Shavian, but it serves to establish the reliability of the 
witnesses. In the next seventy pages the Webbs briefly and clearly 
answer those questions and explain those issues about Russia which 
Americans need to comprehend. The result is a clear picture of funda- 
mental truth. Following this section is a complete text of the new 
Soviet Constitution of 1936, a document viewed by Americans generally, 
if they view it at all, with the disbelief that reveals how seldom it has 
been read in this country, let alone studied. The process by which it 
came into being, not related in this volume, is a saga that would open 
many an American eye. The translation of the Constitution here given 
is that of Anna Louise Strong, whose book, The New Soviet Constitution 
(New York, 1937), should be read in conjunction with the present 
handbook. The Webbs have added a postscript on the Constitutional 
Rights and Duties of Man in the Soviet Union. Many a postwar 
problem would fade if Americans informed themselves of the contents 
of this book. 

White Mammoths is a fascinating, dramatic account of the giant 
Russian KV tanks (named for Marshal ‘“‘Klim” Voroshilov) in the criti- 
cal campaign of 1941-42 on the front around Lake Ilmen. Poliakov, 
Red Star correspondent with the Red Army as well as battalion com- 
missar, thus a combination journalist and soldier, writes here a tale of 
exploits and heroism, simply and powerfully narrated, which together 
with his earlier Russians Don’t Surrender, will rank with the best litera- 
ture of this war. Dozens of superb photographs add immeasurably to 
an absorbing book. The author was reported killed in action last 
October. 

If Americans know little about the Soviet Union, politically and 
sociologically speaking, Siberia, the very word a symbol of a vast limbo, 
is indeed terra incognita. In the American mind it remains a vast and 
vague expanse of limitless snow and ice, once the wretched exile of 
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political prisoners and now probably untenanted. To know what 
Siberia is, its land, people, history, and possibilities, one should read 
Lengyel’s book. It is big, complete, fascinating, a panoramic presen- 
tation, with many excellent photographs. It seems clear that the Soviet 
population will gravitate to the east and that the great Siberian sub- 
continent will be increasingly industrialized and settled. If so, this 
book will be a valuable source of information, while remaining popular 
enough for the average reader. 

C. V. WICKER 


Brothers under the Skin, by Carey McWilliams. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1943. $3.00. 


The first, full impulse is to say, simply and to anyone who will listen 
and whose eyes are still open and whose other organs (sensory) are not 
entirely decomposed and whose beliefs, sentiments, attitudes about 
democracy can take some re-animation: Read McWilliams’ book, 
Brothers under the Skin. Read it, please, and take a good, long look 
at what he says, what he describes, and what he proposes about the life 
of minority groups in the United States of America. This is how the 
Negroes, the Indians, the Chinese, the Filipinos, the Japanese, the 
Puerto Ricans, the Mexicans, and, yes, the ““Hispanos’” of New Mexico, 
as McWilliams calls them, have tried to live and work in the United 
States of America. This is how these peoples have been welcomed and 
used and rejected by employers, by “civic” organizations, by public 
institutions, and, most dishearteningly, by certain old-line trade unions. 
This is the account of what has happened and what is still happening 
to these people, whatever the hyphenation. So: Read it and don’t say 
any more that you didn’t know, that nobody told you, because ignorance 
and inaction, from here on out, are precisely what won’t help these 
people, or democracy, or the still-to-be-applied declarations of the 
United Nations. 

With Brothers under the Skin, McWilliams again reveals his skill 
in documenting diverse sociological material and his expert sensi- 
tivity to those areas of social and economic disorganization which need 
the kind of presentation and analysis he so forthrightly provides. One 
could wish, however, that he might have somehow disentangled some of 
his frequently overlong and even unnecessary quotations from other 
sources. His gift for summary statement might have been more boldly 
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used. This work reveals, too, McWilliams’ astonishing duality: his 
immense humanity and his industrious practicality. 

Southwesterners—not the professional landscape-lickers—but those 
who live there and are trying honestly, without any of the old or fashion- 
able paternalism, to understand the Indian and Spanish American, will 
be particularly interested in the discussion of the Indians of the United 
States, the “Forgotten Mexican,” and the ‘“‘Hispanos” of New Mexico. 
It is worth repeating that the discussion of the Indian is extremely 
closely argued and, probably, the best single section in the book. 

Although McWilliams’ discussion of the “Hispanos” is good and 
although he has drawn, apart from his own observations, on the best 
sources (Dr. Eshref Shevky, Allan Harper, Dr. George I. Sanchez, Dr. 
Joaquin Ortega) , less leaning on Sanchez’ “forgotten” concept would 
have yielded firmer conclusions. The pioneering studies and formu- 
lations of Dr. Shevky would have shown that Sanchez’ thesis of the 
“forgotten,” however appealing, is not central to the land and livelihood 
problems of the Spanish Americans. Exploitation is still both a sound 
concept and an observable phenomenon, though, perhaps, not so 
pleasant as others. 

In such a season as this, McWilliams’ book deserves readers every- 
where—readers who will heed, as well, the concrete proposals to reduce, 
if not entirely eliminate, the stupid prejudices and the vicious practices 
to which too many people have been subjected. 


VINCENT GAROFFOLO 


Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: the Fallacy of Race, by M. F. Ashley 
Montagu; with a foreword by Aldous Huxley. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. $2.25. 


In this small volume an eminent physical anthropologist evaluates 
the connotations of the term race in its relation to politics, culture, 
psychology, eugenics, physical anthropology, war, and our democracy. 
The book forms an authoritative estimate of the scientific knowledge 
concerning race and a brilliantly written resumé of the evidence oppos- 
ing popular suppositions of the value of racial purity, the physical or 
mental decadence of mixed groups, and comparable old wives’ tales. 

Ashley Montagu indicates the lack of scientific justification for 
claims that any one race is in any respect superior and cites the rarity 
of “pure” races and the overwhelming extent and innumerable degrees 
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of mixture. Race is a subdivision of a human species which inherits 
distinctive physical characters. The current confusion of mental, 
cultural, and personality traits with these physical characters is without 
basis in fact. Because the modern, nonscientific concept of race stems 
from emotion, the author joins with Huxley in desiring the final re- 
moval of the term from the contemporary lexicon. (However, the 
suggested substitution of “ethnic group” would hardly suffice, for in 
cultural anthropology this term already involves social and linguistic 
connotation.) Physical anthropologists in general are taken to task for 
taxonomic splitting and for classifying averages of human groups by 
means of complexes of physical characters. Instead, classification in 
terms of gene frequencies is suggested, “‘race’’ here being delimited as 
a dynamic condition which is “merely an expression of the process of 
genetic change within a definite ecologic area.” 

The association of any “higher mentality” with a specific skin color, 
nose form, hair shape, or brain size, or even the existence of such an 
enviable mentality as a group characteristic, is amusingly and capably 
debunked. “If we are to hold that the Negro is mentally inferior to the 
white because his brain has a capacity of 50 c.c. less than that of the 
white, then by the same token we must hold that Kaffirs, Amaxosa, 
Japanese, and many other peoples are mentally superior to whites.” 
Again, “the concept of ‘race’ which holds that the physical differences 
between peoples are reflections of underlying mental differences . . . is 
a myth and a delusion.” 

The author cites scientific observations of outbreeding, from 
Chinese mixture with whites to Low German-Dutch crosses with Hot- 
tentots. Virtually without exception these exhaustive studies warrant 
conclusion that “inbreeding tends to stablize the type and in the long 
run to produce a decrease in vigor. Outbreeding, on the contrary, in- 
creases the variability of the type, and at least temporarily augments its 
vigor.” Also, “human hybridization and ethnic mixture lead, on the 
whole, to effects which are advantageous to the offspring and to the 
group. Harmful effects, physical disharmonies of various alleged kinds 
are of the greatest rarity, and degeneracies do not occur.” 

Many of the author’s fellow physical anthropologists, after rather 
more chastening than they deserve, will feel justified in continuing to 
maintain their taxonomic and methodological independence. And in 
the later chapters it may be that a political economist would find Ashley 
Montagu’s idealism to verge on the exuberant. But with few exceptions 
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the volume is a brilliant, stimulating, and timely survey, a handbook of 
what one can and cannot blame on race, and an anthropological con- 
tribution which should be at the elbow of those who endeavor to plan 
the peace. 

PAUL REITER 


Passengers to Mexico: the Last Invasion of the Americas, by Blair 
Niles. New York and Toronto: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1943. 
$3.00. 

Forgotten Front, by John Lear. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc., 1943. $2.50. 

Land Where Time Stands Still, by Max Miller; illustrated with photo- 
graphs by George Lindsay and the author. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1943. $3.00. 


The reviewing of books is a thankless and delicate business and 
one which should be engaged in only by those who are blessed with the 
skin of a rhinoceros and the sensitivity of a dead baboon. For a 
reviewer is like a man given a flashlight and placed in a dark room. 


Swinging his beam of light at random he is as likely to illuminate the 
pile of rubbish in the corner as the Botticelli madonna on the wall. 
And even if he should see both—a feat which is quite probable since 
all books are compounded of various portions of treasure and rubbish 
—he will be attracted to one or the other as his taste runs to madonnas 
or rubbish and will tend to emphasize what he likes and to ignore what 
_ he doesn’t. A book reviewer, like everyone else, is merely an animated 
collection of prejudices, and a review is nothing more than a focusing 
of those prejudices on the work at hand. Any claim to objectivity is, 
of course, sheer nonsense; and anyone who advances such a claim 
should be suspended by the thumbs with a typewriter hung from 
each ankle or pickled in a butt of Malmsey. 

All of which is but a prelude to the tender consideration of three 
books on Latin America. Passengers to Mexico, Forgotten Front, and 
Land Where Time Stands Still were written by professional writers 
and ought to be good books. In some ways they are. But they are not 
so good as they ought to be, and not so good, one feels, as their respec- 
tive authors were capable of making them. 

Passengers to Mexico could not be other than a fascinating book. 
The story of Maximilian and Carlota is too full of color and drama ever 
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to be other than absorbing, no matter how badly it is told. And Mrs. 
Niles does not tell it badly, although at times one can not help wishing 
she would stop looking at the scenery and get on with the story. 

What Mrs. Niles has set out to do is to tell the full story of the 
French invasion of Mexico as it was experienced by eye witnesses. And 
when she finishes, it has all been told. The wily scheming of Napoleon 
III, the gullibility and vacillating ambition of Maximilian, the patient 
determination of Juarez, the conflict of personal desire for power with 
national destiny are all there, delineated with understanding and skill 
and substantiated by an excellent bibliography. But in her care to 
include everything, Mrs. Niles has kept both the baby and the bath- 
water, so that her book is cluttered with much that doesn’t really 
belong. The story of the murder of Ogden Yorke, messenger from 
our Minister to Mexico to the Secretary of State; the long build-up of 
Agnes Joy, who became the Princess Salm-Salm; the extra attention 
given the Confederate refugees who settled in Mexico; and the personal 
experiences of Mrs. Niles in the New York Public Library ferreting out 
material for the book—all these are interesting in themselves, but 
slightly off the beam. 

If one may believe the blurb on the dust jacket, Passengers to Mex- 
ico is a “sparkling history of breathless excitement, whose every page 
is vibrant with the underlying theme of the undying struggle between 
the Old World spirit and the New; between the ideology of tyranny 
and the vision of freedom.” Perhaps it is all that; but its so being does 
not alter the fact that someone should sometime say kindly and 
seriously to Mrs. Niles: “Don’t look now, Blair, but your mechanics are 
showing.” 

John Lear is an Associated Press correspondent who, in August, 
1940, was assigned to check on Nazi activities in Iquitos, Peru. To 
reach Iquitos from Lima, he traveled in the decrepit planes of the 
Condor Tampa Airline, a haphazard service owned and managed by 
a former U. S. air mail pilot. On the return trip to Lima the plane was 
forced down in the Sechura Desert. Lear, together with the pilot of 
the plane and a Peruvian highway engineer (who, Lear says, didn’t 
know the Pan American highway when he saw it) , set out for the coast 
to secure help. Out of their experiences in the desert, Lear has written 
the major part of his book, portraying in careful detail the heat and 
the thirst, the loneliness and despair they experienced. He writes well, 
in a good, solid, journalistic style; and he has the newsman’s sense for 
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the dramatic—so much so that some of the situations he describes border 
on the incredible. If Lear had limited his book to the thrilling experi- 
ence of being forced down in a desert and to the subsequent hardships 
he encountered, one could recommend it without reservation. But the 
trouble with Forgotten Front is that Lear couldn’t make up his mind 
whether he was writing a book of personal adventure or composing a 
treatise on the present status of inter-American relations. He could 
probably do either competently—but to attempt to do both in one 
book makes for a sort of literary hash that is not only unappetizing, 
but almost indigestible as well. 

Between snatches of harrowing adventure, Lear manages to insert 
some realistic evaluations of the attitudes of Latin Americans towards 
the United States and of the progress the Nazis have made in winning 
their friendship. But it is highly disconcerting to a reader to have the 
author, at a moment when his tongue is dangling from thirst and his 
reason is tottering on the brink of sanity from the awful heat of the 
desert sun, pause for a lucid commentary on the types of people to be 
found in Latin America and the proper ways of dealing with them. 
Then, too, there is the fact that much of what Lear has to report is now 
out-of-date. Since August, 1940, much blood has flowed under many 
bridges, and the government and the people of the United States have 
taken heed of the fact that we need to cultivate the friendship of Latin 
America. It is not that we do not need again to be reminded of the 
difficulties in the way of a better understanding between the people 
of the Americas. The major fault to find with what Lear has to say is 
that he writes, in the now famous phrase, “‘too little and too late.” 

In October, 1941, Max Miller, together with two naturalists from 
the San Diego Museum of Natural History, set out to drive from San 
Diego to Cape San Lucas at the southern end of Lower California. Out 
of the experiences of his trip, Miller wrote Land Where Time Stands 
Still, a forthright account of the people and places of Baja California 
presented against a background of the turbulent history of the region. 
The Lower California which Miller describes is a forlorn and poverty- 
stricken land, inhabited by a handful of people with a dull past, a 
bleak present, and an uncertain future. It is a land of few resources, 
infertile and arid soil, and almost no industries, a land remote in 
time and space from the swiftly moving events of the twentieth cen- 
tury. And yet, because its western shoreline possesses numerous excel- 
lent, though undeveloped, harbors, Lower California is a land that 
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must be carefully watched now lest its almost uninhabited coast be used 
as a beach head for a hostile, invading force. 

Miller does not succeed in making Lower California either an inter- 
esting or an exciting place. Perhaps he never tried to do either. What 
does come through his book is an impression of dull hopelessness, of 
apathy and resignation, of a people who have long since given up an 
impossible struggle. There is also a bit of confusion resulting from 
Miller’s tendency to underwrite and from his deliberate avoidance of 
any chronological order in his own observations and in his frequent 
sketching of historical background. 

Relatively unimportant in themselves, these three books are signifi- 
cant in that they are a part of the growing stream of printed matter 
dealing with the other countries of the Americas, a stream which is an 
indication that we of the United States are at last realizing that we 
share a continent with the Latin-American countries and that, whether 
we like it or not, our destinies are inextricably bound up together. 
We North Americans have still a long way to go before we can fully 
understand or appreciate the intellectual and cultural values of our 
neighbors to the south. Such understanding and appreciation can grow 
only out of knowledge—and it is largely because they contribute some- 
thing to that knowledge that the three books considered here can be 
said to have importance and value. 

LYLE SAUNDERS 


A Latin American Speaks, by Luis Quintanilla. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. $2.50. 


World events are shaping a common cause for the United States and 
the other countries of the Western Hemisphere. Belatedly, we are 
becoming aware of these neighbors whose destinies promise to be 
closely intermingled with ours. 

Until a few years ago our knowledge and understanding of our 
Latin American neighbors were meager, owing to indifference, ignor- 
ance, and bias. Our contacts with them were colored by national ego- 
tism and “Yankee Imperialism.” Very few of us, including our writers, 
took them seriously enough to give a true reporting of their attainments 
and future potentialities. In almost every book concerning them, 
well-meaning writers used the yardstick of ‘““The United States Way 
of Life”; and our neighbors suffered accordingly. 
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A Latin American Speaks, by Luis Quintanilla, is a brilliant and 
interesting clarification of most of these misconceptions. So far as we 
know, it is the first book of this nature written by a representative of 
the Latin Americas. Mr. Quintanilla is a well-educated and cultured 
gentleman. Although a citizen of Mexico, he has lived in the United 
States, in France, and in other nations of the world. Until recently he 
was the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Mexican Government in 
Washington, and he has been a Lecturer in Political Science at George 
Washington University. He is perhaps the best-qualified man of any 
nationality who has attacked the problem of Pan-Americanism. (We 
of the United States are becoming increasingly aware of the existence 
of numerous well-qualified gentlemen in the Latin-American coun- 
tries.) 

The ideas advanced by Mr. Quintanilla are refreshing and definitely 
provocative. For years we have taken the Latin Americans apart in a 
rather disinterested scrutiny. To find ourselves in turn scientifically 
dissected is both interesting and challenging, especially when we feel 
that the writer is almost one of us. We are challenged into a frank 
admiration when he discusses the Monroe Doctrine, Pan-Americanism, 
the Good Neighbor Policy, and the Meaning for Democracy, promul- 
gating ideas wholly at variance with those we have long accepted. We 
are astonished that anyone outside the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere should have such a grasp of those ideas of hemispheric 
solidarity that we have been so weakly fumbling after. 

A Latin American Speaks will add zest to anyone’s interest in 
inter-American relations. It should be read by the peoples of both 
the United States and the Latin Americas. All will find in it a fresh 
point of view concerning existing conditions and an abounding faith in 


ialiti f future. 
the potentialities of the James P. THRELKELD 


Chile, by Erna Fergusson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. $3.50. 


The Chilean Popular Front, by John Reese Stevenson. Philadelphia 
and London: University of Pennsylvania Press and Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press., 1942. $1.50. 


Chile, so one discovers upon consulting standard source books, is 
a ribbon-like country bounded by the Pacific and the Andes and having 
a greater inhabited latitudinal range than any other country in the 
world. Miss Fergusson’s and Mr. Stevenson’s books offer types of infor- 
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mation which are not to be found among such source books, types 
which widely differ, yet complement each other. 

In The Chilean Popular Front, Mr. Stevenson clearly illuminates 
Chileans in the mass as they form and re-form into new combinations 
of political parties—a bewildering process which Miss Fergusson, in 
her Chile, dismisses by quoting a professor who told her to “remember 
that we Chileans are as true to our one Church as you Yanquis are 
to your two political parties. And that we start a new political party 
as readily as you start a new religion.” 

After sketching Chile’s early history, Mr. Stevenson embarks upon 
his main thesis: a detailed account of her relatively neglected political 
development since 1920. This era was ushered in by the appearance 
upon the political scene of leonine Arturo Alessandri, who was father 
to advanced social legislation and godfather to the Constitution of 1925. 
Mr. Stevenson shows how the awakening of the masses, of whose vote 
Alessandri was the first to take full advantage, culminated in the 
formation of the Popular Front, which, in two years, bettered the 
records of similar governments in Spain and France. Mr. Stevenson’s 
book will be an aid to global thinking in that it emphasizes the extent 
to which our Wall Street crash, the collapse of the world market for 
nitrates at the end of the First World War, Russia’s popular front policy 
of 1935, and events in other countries influenced this most stable of 
Latin-American countries. 

Miss Fergusson is less interested in politicians and the movements of 
political fronts, popular or otherwise, than she is in the people them- 
yfves. I believe it was Hubert Herring who once remarked that you 
could always count on Miss Fergusson’s knowing what people eat for 
breakfast. In her charming company we enter the hearts and homes 
of the people of this “multiplex”’ population: the home of the mistress 
of a Chilean plantation; the humble house of an inquilino family; and 
the establishments of the poetess, Gabriela Mistral, and of other promi- 
nent women of this woman-dominated country. 

With her customary fair-mindedness, Miss Fergusson visits people 
of every walk of life and includes in her itinerary every representative 
unit of the country. Accordingly, we see through her eyes the nitrate 
and copper regions of the barren north, the Araucanian sector in the 
forested south, and the principal cities in the Vale of Chile, not to 
mention the German settlement at Valdivia. She shows us a rodeo, the 
cueca, a presidential funeral—in short, everything, whether intrinsi- 
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cally important or seemingly trivial, which contributes to a well- 
rounded picture of this newest Latin-American member of the United 
Nations. And, as usual, she makes all of it vivid and interesting—even 
the breath-taking beauty of the “Switzerland of America,” which she 
visited but never saw because of constant rain! 

Just in case something might encroach upon your reading time, it 
is suggested that you turn first to page 131 of Miss Fergusson’s book 
and read the chapter titled ‘““You Yanquis’—unless you have already 
encountered it in a recent issue of the NEw MExIcO QUARTERLY 
Review. Much has been written about what we think of Americans 
South. This chapter presents the other side of the coin: what they 
think of Americans North. And high time, too. 


THOMAS NICKERSON 


The Boy Who Could Do Anything and Other Mexican Folk Tales, 
by Anita Brenner; illustrated by Jean Charlot. New York: William 
R. Scott, Inc., 1942. $2.50. 


Juarez, Hero of Mexico, by Nina Brown Baker; illustrations by Marion 
Greenwood. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1942. $2.50. 


Amid ‘the influx of literature dealing with the Latin-American 
countries, one notices an increasing number of books on the juvenile 
level—good neighbor education for the coming generation. A glance 
at two of them may indicate tendencies and point a moral. 

In Miss Brenner’s series of what are presumed to be typical Mexi- 
can folk tales, those dealing with The Boy Who Could Do Anything are 
undoubtedly the best. Here, the typically Mexican-Indian background 
is predominant and authentic; consequently the tales may be classified 
as genuine folk material as they recount the deeds of a pagan Indian god 
on earth in the guise of an ordinary Indian boy, who devotes his super- 
natural powers to good works among his adopted people. Many of the 
other tales, however, lack a peculiarly Mexican flavor which would 
distinguish them as folk tales in comparison with the many variations 
of children’s stories common to most illiterate, superstitious peoples. 
The most authentic folk material of the series adequately illustrates the 
most striking peculiarity of all such tales: their flexibility. Even some 
of the oldest legends are brought up to date with such modern touches 
as the inclusion of the railroad, the alarm clock, and the automobile. 
The tales themselves cover incidents of everyday village life, pre-Span- 
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ish mythology, and magic; and all tend to present, either directly or 
indirectly, some object lesson. 

The style in which the tales are written is of necessity simple, inas- 
much as they were designed for children. Illustrations by Jean Charlot 
add immeasurably to the interest of the book. 

A less successful ambassador of Mexico to young Americans is Miss 
Baker’s biography of Mexico’s first Indian president. The life of the 
twelve-year-old shepherd boy of Oaxaca, in southern Mexico, becomes 
progressively less detailed and vivid as the author traces his political 
and domestic life. Beginning with Juarez’ flight from his native 
village, she tells of his schooling in Oaxaca through the generosity of 
a wealthy family, his graduation from the Institute of Sciences and Arts, 
his law practice, and political activities. His career in opposition to 
Santa Ana and his eventual triumph as president of Mexico seem 
rather climaxes to a catalog of general historical facts and events than 
any vivification of character or interpretation of these facts and events. 
The style is dramatic, necessarily apocryphal, producing untrustworthy 
history and a trite and sketchy character study. 

One might suggest, after a reading of these two books, that for the 


youth of America, as well as for their elders, the facts and folk essences 
of our hemispheric neighbors are important links in the mental high- 
way that is being industriously laid today; that those materials are 
not to be handled lightly or with condescension, no matter what the 
level of appeal; and that the genuine—such as the story of The Boy 
Who Could Do Anything—is the only reliable and honest point of 
contact. 


ANN LIGHT 


Maxwell Land Grant: a New Mexico Item, by William A. Keleher. 
Santa Fe: The Rydal Press, 1942. $3.00. 


The title gives no intimation of the stirring story unfolded in this 
unpretentious but beautifully printed volume. The author not only 
clears up tangled incidents of a memorable phase of land development, 
but also draws a vivid picture of late frontier days, prelude to present- 
day progress. Across the pages march rugged pioneers of comparatively 
recent years, some of whom Mr. Keleher knew personally, others of 
whom he knew through the word of contemporaries. A talent for 
storytelling and evident zeal for truth and accuracy make the account 
of their frailties and heroics intensely human and alive. The first 
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chapter explains, in nontechnical language, the origin and nature of 
Spanish and Mexican land grants. The second and third chapters tell 
the story of the granting to Guadalupe Miranda and Carlos Beaubien, 
a hundred years ago, of the vast domain acquired later, through mar- 
riage and purchase, by Lucian Maxwell. Maxwell, one of the western 
trail blazers, boon companion of Kit Carson, is the subject of the 
fourth and fifth chapters, studded with details of romantic incidents, 
such as the secret marriage of Maxwell’s daughter, Virginia, to 
Captain A. S. B. Keyes of the U. S. Army. The claims of Utes and 
Apaches to the land, the infiltration of squatters, the intrusion of des- 
peradoes who came with the building of the railroad, the arrival of 
peace officers, vigilantes, and ministers of the gospel, including the late 
Reverend Thomas Harwood, “‘a one man army of the Lord,” together 
with the accounts of murders and lynchings, form thrilling interludes. 
Then follow chapters describing litigation fought to the highest court 
of the United States, the ousting of squatters, the charges of public land 
stealing during the Cleveland administration, in which several promi- 
nent New Mexicans became involved. If the author appears prejudiced 
in favor of settlers who were dispossessed, the bias is due to sympathy 
for the underdog and the losers. In conclusion, somewhat digressive, 
perhaps, but fitting into the mosaic, the suspension of Chief Justice 
William A. Vincent, the Dawson ranch dispute, the so-called Dorsey 
scandal, the mention of U. S. Senators Elkins, Catron, Jones, and other 
notables of the day, ring down the curtain on an exciting historic drama. 
It is gratifying that of late years there have come out of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico and the School of American Research, in book form 
or in contributions to the NEw Mexico QuarTERLY REviEw or The 
New Mexico Historical Review, studies of detached phases of recent 
New Mexico history and sociology, giving a clear understanding of 
life and happenings in the Spanish Southwest since the American Occu- 
pation. Perhaps, some day, some scholar will write the history of New 
Mexico since statehood, supplementing Twitchell’s monumental Lead- 
ing Facts of New Mexican History. In Keleher, we have an author who 

could, if he would. 
PauL A. F. WALTER 
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Roy Bean, Law West of the Pecos, by C. L. Sonnichsen. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. $2.50. 


There is one unfailing method for discovering whether a man is 
a genuine Westerner. Just ask him if he knows the story of Roy Bean 
and the corpse that was fined for carrying concealed weapons. If he 
doesn’t, you may put him down for a rank outsider. Every real West- 
erner knows that story, even if he knows nothing else about the frontier 
judge who was dispensing a crude variety of justice beyond the Pecos 
when timid men were still saying, “West of the Pecos there is no law, 
and west of El Paso there is no God.” Bean’s career has made him 
favorite meat for writers, as innumerable magazine articles and several 
biographies will testify. The best of these in every respect, with 
particular emphasis on well-documented accuracy, is Roy Bean, Law 
West of the Pecos, by C. L. Sonnichsen of El Paso. 

In his first chapter, Dr. Sonnichsen analyzes keenly the reason for 
Bean’s place in the galaxy of our frontier folk heroes. Americans, he 
says, in their inarticulate longing for symbols to express the strength 
and toughness of their pioneer days, set up certain “shockingly simple” 
qualifications for such a hero. He must substitute natural shrewdness 
for “book larnin’”’; he must be poor, courageous, and smart enough to 
outguess or outbluff any opponent; above all, he must do things—good 
or bad—in a big way. Roy Bean satisfies all these demands—one might 
even say they were made for him. Asa result, the Bean legend began 
even before his death, for men “knew deep down among their instincts 
that Roy Bean was made out of the stuff of America.” 

In chatty, intimate style, replete with expressions typically and 
appropriately Western, author Sonnichsen devotes the first third of 
his book to tracing the wanderings of Bean from his “Sprouting Time” 
to the day when his loaded wagon drew to a halt in the “Hell-on-wheels” 
construction town of Eagle’s Nest in Texas. Here the real story, the 
Bean ‘flowering time,” began; for it was in this vicious section of the 
frontier that he achieved his title of ‘““The Law.” There are many 
stories about the decisions handed down in Judge Bean’s court at the 
Jersey Lilly saloon, and the printable ones are entertainingly retold in 
this book. Dr. Sonnichsen’s best contribution to the Roy Bean legend, 
however, is his attitude, at once sympathetic and without illusion, 
toward its protagonist. Bean is presented without whitewash as a 
rough, tough, unscrupulous frontiersman who achieved his place 
among the “minor immortals” for the double reason that his perfect 
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identification with the period in which he lived was expressed through 
a strikingly vivid and forceful personality. 


THELMA CAMPBELL 


Say the Bells of Old Missions: Legends of Old New Mexico Churches, 
by Elizabeth Willis DeHuff. St. Louis, Mo., and London: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1943. $1.75. 


Elizabeth Willis DeHuff’s ability to narrate folktales and legends 
has long been recognized in New Mexico. Her successful handling of 
such material in her recently published book, Say the Bells of Old Mis- 
sions, as well as in her other books, lies in the fact, it seems to this 
reviewer, that she is always able to keep that objectivity which is so 
necessary. Yet at the same time by implied subjectivity she makes the 
reader aware of her deep interest in the material being presented and of 
her sympathetic understanding of what that “matter” has meant and 
will continue to mean to individuals and races conditioned by cultural 
and religious heritage. 

In Say the Bells of Old Missions thirty legends and tales growing 
out of and influenced by Catholic tradition and culture are interest- 
ingly unified, as the title of the book suggests, because “the tales which 
have grown up around Mission Churches are kept alive by old men and 
women who keep hearing the bells chiming the tales and believe impli- 
citly in what the bells say.” The device thus adopted provides a spatial 
continuity and in some instances a perspective on degrees of religious 
influences. Characteristically presented and limned against an ade- 
quate historical background are all of our old favorite stories such as 
“The Town of the Broken Promises,” “The Passing of the Christ 
Child,” “Maria Coronel,” and “St. Isidro.” 

Among the newer tales which Mrs. DeHuff presents is one called 
“The Revelation of Cristo Rey.” The legend revolves around the 
beautiful reredos which was placed in the Military Chapel at Santa Fe 
by Don Francisco Antonio Marin del Valle, Governor General of the 
Territory of New Mexico in 1754-60. When the chapel was razed in 
1859, the reredos was stored in the sacristy of St. Francis Cathedral; but 
it is now housed in a church called Cristo Rey, built especially for it 
by Archbishop Gerken. 

All of the stories are artfully told. The dramatic glimpses of 
church and home, saint and sinner are often of peephole proportions; 
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but they are always there, serving to further the tale or climax the 
legend. Sometimes the dramatic element is deftly broadened in order 
to allow the reader to enjoy the backdrop, the principal characters, and 
the supporting members of the cast. 

Say the Bells of Old Missions is not only a contribution to New 
Mexicana, but to all those areas where mission bells have affected and 
directed the thoughts and the lives of individuals and races. 


JuLriaA KELEHER 


Crusaders of the Rio Grande: the Story of Don Diego de Vargas and 
the Reconquest and Refounding of New Mexico, by J. Manuel 
Espinosa. Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History, 1942. No price 
indicated. 


With the journal of Don Diego de Vargas as basis, supplemented by 
other manuscript and archival material, the author sets forth the adven- 
tures of this seventeenth century crusader. Well-documented and 
supplied with an adequate bibliography, the volume relates the geneal- 
ogical background of the conqueror. The account continues with de 
Vargas’ successful reconquest of New Mexico in 1692 through the recol- 
onizing and re-establishment of the missions and settlements in the 
Rio Grande Valley. Then we follow the Indian revolt of 1696, its 
suppression, the accession of Governor Cubero, Vargas’ residencia and 
subsequent legal difficulties, his final triumphal return to Santa Fe and 
the governorship in 1703, and his death in Bernalillo in 1704. 

The book is marred, however, by two rather obvious slants. One 
is the attitude of hero worship, the conception of de Vargas as the suc- 
cessful conqueror without the just perspective of preliminary events in 
the twelve years preceding the reconquest. A footnote suffices to 
recount the work of predecessors, and little attention is given to 
changed conditions among the Indians. Both situations contributed 
something to the de Vargas success. The other emphasis is an almost 
defensive attitude concerning the religious aspect of the account. Facts 
are sufficient to leave unquestioned the glory of the churchman in 
early Southwest history. The volume would carry more conviction 
if prejudices were not so apparent. 

Certain confusion of footnotes is regrettable, as is inconsistent 
italicizing of many words borrowed from the Spanish. 


DOROTHY WOODWARD 
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America: the Story of a Free People, by Allan. Nevins and Henry Steele 
Commager. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1942. $3.00. 


Reading this little volume is like seeing a movie when you have 
already read the book. One may be disappointed because of what was 
left out, but he would not relish the task of improving on the job. The 
two distinguished authors present for the busy reader a dramatic and 
picturesque narrative of American history. They describe “the impact 
of an old culture upon a wilderness environment” and ‘‘the evolution 
of a free society.” Much of the account is a delight to read. The style is 
frequently enriched by brief quotations from intriguing sources. 
Handsome George Percy’s observations on the strawberries and oysters 
the first Englishmen found in Virginia enchant one who has just picked 
up the book, and this extract is matched later by Henry Ford’s recol- 
lections of the reaction of the public to his first car. 

The volume is well proportioned. The first ten chapters bring us 
down to Fort Sumter; the last ten, to Pearl Harbor. The economic, 
social, political, and military phases of our national history receive due 
emphasis. Outstanding personalities are analyzed briefly, but vividly. 

The second half of the book is characterized by excellent sum- 
maries of the economic problems which have complicated American 
life since 1865. One is also impressed by the boldness with which the 
authors have expressed opinions which will seem unfair to some, but 
true and timely to others. Thus the “much hated” Woodrow Wilson is 
pictured as a remarkable political leader, who in three years “had 
pushed through more, and more important, legislation than any Presi- 
dent since Lincoln.” After a sympathetic review of Wilson’s foreign 
policy, we read: “Not until a Second World War . . . had shaken the 
very foundations of the firmament were men to recognize the validity 
of the principles for which he had fought so gallantly.” This theme 
continues into the final chapter: “Never before had the United States 
so cavalierly betrayed the hopes of mankind: the traditional American 
policy had been rather one of fulfillment of the promise of world 
leadership.” After damning the presidents of the 1920’s in challeng- 
ing phrases, the chapter discusses the significance of the automobile, 
the moving picture, and the radio in American life, together with the 
causes of the depression. It closes with a favorable picture of Roose- 
velt and the New Deal and a brief account of the coming of the war. 

America: the Story of a Free People will aid in bringing American 
traditions and ideals home to both civilians and fighting men. It is 
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gratifying to know that it has just been reprinted in a twenty-five-cent 
nam. MARION DARGAN 
Lee’s Lieutenants: a Study in Command, by Douglas Southall Freeman. 

Vol. I, Manassas to Malvern Hill. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1942. $5.00. 

Brought up in Richmond in the atmosphere of the Confederate 
Veterans, of which his father was once head, Douglas Freeman early 
became interested in the Civil War. After taking a Ph.D. at Johns 
Hopkins, he acquired an understanding of military history through 
editing the correspondence of R. E. Lee with President Davis. The 
editor of a Richmond paper since 1915, he has been described by Life 
as “‘probably the sanest and soundest observer of the European war in 
the United States today.” Asked by a publisher to write a life of Lee 
in 1914, he declined to do a hurry-up job, but after twenty years pro- 
duced a definitive biography in four volumes. 

The method used in Lee’s Lieutenants was suggested by the Con- 
federate commander himself. Shortly before his invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee wrote: “Our Army would be invincible if it could be 
properly organized and officered. There never were such men in an 
army before. They will go anywhere and do anything if properly led. 
But there is the difficulty—proper commanders—where can they be 
obtained?”” Mulling over these words, Freeman decided to make the 
search for leadership in the Army of Northern Virginia the theme of 
a three-volume work. The result is an original collective biography. 
Instead of devoting a chapter to each individual who gave promise 
of leadership, the author allows the reader to become acquainted with 
each as he comes on the stage and to stay with him as long as he plays 
a prominent role. Time and the acid test of battle show whether he 
possesses real leadership. Meanwhile the reader is kept in suspense— 
he won’t know all the answers until the war is over—and not even then. 

The story begins when Beauregard arrives from Fort Sumter to take 
command. Confident of victory, he draws up elaborate plans which 
green troops and an inexperienced staff are unable to carry out at 
Manassas. Becoming involved in a quarrel with Davis, he is replaced 
by Joseph Johnston. Sensitive about his rank and alarmed because 
military secrets had leaked out from Richmond, the Virginian refused 
to confide his plans to the government and also quarreled with the 
President. Johnston seems to have kept his secrets from the historians, 
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too, as he has always been a center of controversy. Even Freeman leaves 
us in doubt as to why he retreated from Manassas toward the Confed- 
erate capital and why he abandoned most of his supplies and destroyed 
a million pounds of meat! Our author suggests, however, that he 
lacked the ability to administer a large army, although some critics 
think he showed great ability when he faced Sherman in Georgia in 
1864. 

Jackson receives more space than any other individual. No hero- 
worshiper, Freeman admits that “Old Jack’s” successes in the Valley cam- 
paign were largely due to the blunders of his opponents, that he did 
not know how to get the best use out of his infantry or cavalry, and that 
he quarreled with his subordinates. In the Seven Days campaign, 
nothing went according to plan; and the men had to fight hard to make 
up for the blunders and delays of their leaders. Jackson suffered from 
loss of sleep and did not measure up to expectations. Freeman con- 
cludes, however, that Jackson possessed qualities which made him a 
brilliant fighter, though not a great army commander. Once he learned 
the geography of an area, he could estimate accurately the military 
value of the terrain. He kept his plans absolutely secret and thus sur- 
prised the enemy by getting there first with the most men. His men 
sometimes made from thirty to thirty-six miles on a day’s march. This 
combination of qualities enabled him to use the initiative so as to strip 
the enemies of alternatives. 

Altogether, fourteen major characters and twenty minor figures, all 
of whom play a part in Volume I, are listed in the very helpful dramatis 
personae given at the beginning of the volume. The book is fascinat- 
ing reading and extremely timely, since the United States today must 
also search for leaders who can survive the test of battle. It is to be 
hoped that someone will write a history of the Army of the Potomac 


from a similar perspective. 
perepe MARION DARGAN 


Number One, by John Dos Passos. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1943. $2.50. 
“Weak as the weakest, strong as the strongest, 
the people are the republic, 
the people are you.” 
Thus Dos Passos tells the theme of his story in the short segments 
of poetic prose apparently tossed in between chapters of his newest 
novel. Tyler Spotswood, the main character. after devoting himself to 
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robbing the public, finally begins to see that his place in life is as a 
part of that public, and further, that in order to be accepted in his 
place, he must have something to contribute. 

No survey of the writing of the past twenty years could omit Dos 
Passos; neither could his work be separated from the period. His 
novels reflected the bitterness of the ’twenties and the confusion of the 
thirties. Number One is the thinking of the present, and the lesson is 
the one we're striving to learn in this war; however, to avoid the impos- 
sible task of trying to write a novel about a subject which in its magni- 
tude dwarfs fiction, Dos Passos moves the story back to prewar years. 

The character for whom the book is named may not be patterned 
after a real person, but Number One is a Southern United States Sena- 
tor with a boyish, pleasing manner, pink cheeks, curly black hair, a 
chubby figure, a gift for winning votes, a deficiency of morals, and a 
political machine of scandalous strength and practices. For this boy 
wonder, Tyler acts as confidential secretary, brains, campaign manager, 
and whipping boy, sticking to his revolting, thankless job because he 
loves Sue Ann, the Senator’s wife, although it is never apparent why 
he should. When the political structure begins to crack, he finds 
himself blandly thrown to the wolves and rather belatedly begins to 
evaluate his life. 

The book is part of a series; it is preceded by Adventures of a 
Young Man and will undoubtedly be followed by others. This fact 
may justify a jumping into the middle of the story and an equally 
abrupt ending so far as action goes. Dos Passos’ writing is more direct 
and simple and less shrill than formerly, but it loses none of its strength, 
speed, or vividness. Indeed, a slight mellowing adds depth and author- 
ity. His only remaining style affectation is the one of coining a word 
by linking a noun and its modifying adjective. 

Although it may not prove to be “‘beyond all question one of Amer- 
ica’s most important novels,” as claimed for it in the blurb, the book 
will surely hold its own among any of this year’s fiction. 


ESTHER PIERCY 


André Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought, by Klaus Mann. New 
York: Creative Age Press Inc., 1943. $3.00. 
“Life travels upward in spirals. And if you go any further than we 
have been able to go, so much the better; but remember that it is all 
on the same road.” The early rebellious Gide, preaching individual- 
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ism, honestly seeking himself as well as all men, has grown into the 
conformist, conscious of man’s need to have his place in society and to 
work to lift all men upward on life’s spiral. Klaus Mann has synthe- 
sized Gide’s work, however paradoxical the elements sometimes seem, 
by emphasis upon Gide’s belief in the two simultaneous urges of man 
(toward God and toward Satan) and Gide’s knowledge that “ whoso- 
ever shall save his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life, the 
same shall find it.” From this study of Gide’s life and work emerges the 
man who could say: “I do not believe that man has ever been perfect; 
but I do believe that he may eventually become better than he is now. 
He is capable of improvement. And to improve does not mean to over- 
come ‘evil’ and to develop the ‘good’; it means, to integrate good and 
evil, to render all energies—virtues, vices, love and hatred—serviceable 
in the interest of progress.” 

It is unfortunate that to the average reader Gide’s name means little 
more than a book on Russia and legends of homosexuality. If André 
Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought should come to the attention 
of this average reader, he might discover why Gide is one of the greatest 
modern writers, turn to his books for acquaintance with the man, and 
through him gain an insight into modern society, its problems and its 
hope. Klaus Mann has written an interesting and valuable book. 


EpiTH S. BLESSING 


The Sculpture of John B. Flannagan, edited by Dorothy C. Miller; 
introduction by Carl Zigrosser; and a statement by the artist. New 
York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1942. No price indicated. 


Tchelitchew: Paintings, Drawings, by James Thrall Soby. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art, 1942. No price indicated. 


The Museum of Modern Art publishes brochures in connection 
with its exhibitions. Among the most recent to reach us are Tchelit- 
chew and The Sculpture of John B. Flannagan. 

The impact of the painting of Pavel Tchelitchew and the sculpture 
of John Flannagan should awaken artists and laymen to the inevitable 
fact that internationalism in art is becoming our postwar opportunity. 
America will have a more international role in the future and our 
artists will undoubtedly respond to enlarged experience. The recent 
isolationism of our government was reflected in so-called “indigenous,” 
highly nationalistic art, as exemplified by our Midwestern school of 
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isolationism in painting, which featured the backyard Gothic, the 
“socially conscious,” and the “American” scene. Just as our doctors 
and scientists in peace, without national bounds, draw upon the 
common store of knowledge for the good of all, so will our artists, with 
expanded horizons, draw from the international heritage of art. 

It does not matter that Tchelitchew, because of his birth and early 
life, is “Russian” or that Flannagan, because of his birth and parentage, 
is “American” and “Irish”; their work communicates their unbounded 
vision. ‘There is universality in the artist’s credo in The Sculpture of 
John B. Flannagan: he says, “. . . the profound social purpose of art is 
communication. We communicate something of the human spirit.” 
Carl Zigrosser, writing the introduction to the same book says, con- 
cerning the sculptor’s desire for anonymity: “The work was enduring 
and timeless, the artist merely human and temporal. Why should there 
be this modern cult of the so-called creator? Do we know who created 
Egyptian or Assyrian sculpture, who carved the Cathedral of Chartres?” 
Does the heritage of art belong to any one nation? 

Flannagan’s art demonstrates his conviction that the “era of indi- 
vidualism has passed” and that through a return to fundamentals will 
come a “revival of the human race.” He achieved a high type of 
sculpture in that his conception is purely sculptural. Working directly, 
he chose material to fit his design and maintained a comprehensible, 
simple, total form, which insured unity. Incidentally his directness 
shows the ancient evolution of sculpture from drawing through low 
relief to total space concept. Flannagan’s work, while timeless, is never- 
theless keyed to the sculptural needs of the day. Notice his successful 
solution of a contemporary problem in his “Design for a Skyscraper 
Court,” for which he conceived a sculpture to be seen from above as 
well as from all sides. 

Of the international aspect of Pavel Tchelitchew’s art, some may 
cry “foreign influence” and ask “but is it ‘American’?” Surely the 
definition of “American” is broad enough to include an artist's reaction 
to all stimuli, to imagination, and to what lies beyond the “outward 
eye.” The Russian Tchelitchew is still an excellent example of an 
international artist. James Soby, writing in the Museum of Modern 
Art publication, Tchelitchew, reviews the artist’s biography in relation 
to changes in his work. Clearly, international influences on Tchelit- 
chew’s painting are striking and exciting. Of him and the artists as- 
sociated with him in the Neo-Romantic movement, Soby says that “they 
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were allied in a faith that art must return to its ancient concern with 
man and his emotions,” and that ‘““Tchelitchew was distinguished from 
his fellows by a more restless, probing intellectuality.” This very 
quality anticipates his universality. His work is individual, but because 
his knowledge and experience were international, it has little trace of 
nationalism. 

Regardless of whether one agrees with Tchelitchew or his approach 
to painting, his art is intensely moving. In its probing, provoking in- 
quisitiveness, it is stimulating even in reproduction. One regrets that 
such controversial work, itself, cannot be made available at least to art 
schools throughout the country for the purpose of arousing progressive 
experimentation. 

Both Flannagan and Tchelitchew are of the few who have not failed 
to utilize international fields of art and have performed the function of 
art by more adequately communicating their enlarged experience. 


LLoyp GorFF 
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Theo Crevenna 


OR THE CONVENIENCE of the user, a change has been made in the 

form of listing materials included in this bibliography. Periodi- 

cal materials, formerly listed under the headings, non-technical, techni- 

cal and professional, and government publications, are now classified 

under a number of broad subject matter headings, so that items dealing 

with a particular topic may be more easily located. Arrangement 
under each heading is alphabetical by author. 

An asterisk before any book title indicates a review in this issue of 
the QUARTERLY REVIEW; a dagger indicates those titles which will be 
reviewed in a future issue. The symbol (F) is used to donate fiction; 
(J) and (JF) mark titles on a juvenile level. 

Included here are mainly those items published between January 1 
and May 31, 1943. The unusually large number of 1942 items listed is 
due to delays in publication and mail service resulting from the war. 


BOOKS 


Burns, Walter Noble. The Saga of Billy the Kid. New York, Penguin Books, 1943. 25¢. 
Reprint. 
+Copeland, Fayette. Kendall of the Picayune. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1943. 
$ 


3.00. 

Debo, Angie. From Creek Town to Oil Capital. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1943. Tulsa. o< 

*DeHuff, Elizabeth Willis. Say the Bells of Old Missions. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 
1943. $1.75. New Mexican folk tales. 

tDobie, J. Frank. Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest. Austin, University of 
Texas Press, 1943. 

Espinosa, Antonio Vazquez de. Compendium and Description of the West Indies. Wash- 
ington, Smithsonian Institution, 1942. Includes material on Coronado and Marcos de 
Niza. 
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Gittinger, Roy. The University of Oklahoma; a History of Fifty Years, 1892-1942. Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. $2.50. 

Glasscock, Carl Burgess. Here’s Death Valley. New York, Grossett & Dunlap, 1943. $1.00. 

Gooden, Arthur Henry. Guns on the High Mesa. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 
$2.00 (F). 

*Haile, Father Berard. Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway; Text and Translation. 
University of Chicago, Publications in Anthropology, Linguistic Series. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. 

Hamner, Laura V. Short Grass and Longhorns. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1943. Histories of the great cattle outfits on the Texas Panhandle. 

Hester, George C. and Nunn, William Curtis. Texas, the Story of the Lone Star State; 
a School History. New York, Henry Holt, 1942. $1.50. 

Holling, Holling Clancy. Tree in the Trail. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. $2.50. (JF) 

Kent, W. H. B. Range Rider. New York, Macmillan Co., 1943. $2.00. (F) 

Ladd, Ileta Kerr. Seeing Texas; A Children’s Travelogue of Texas. Dallas, Mathis, Van 
Nort, 1943. $1.75. (J) 

Lauritzen, Jonreed. Arrows into the Sun. New York, Alfred Knopf, 1943. $2.50. (F) 
Lockwood, Mrs. Myna. Beckoning Star; A Story of Old Texas. New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1943. $2.00. (JF) : . 
Lomax, Alan and Cowell, Sidney Robertson. American Folksong and Folklore: A Regional 

Bibliography. New York, Progressive Education Assn., 1942. 
MacDonald, William Colt. Rebel Ranger. New York, Doubleday Doran, 1943. $2.00. 


oMcWHilems, Carey. Brothers Under the Skin. Boston, Little Brown, 1943. $3.00. 

Mann, Edward Beverly. The Man from Texas. New York, Sun Dial Press, 1943. 49¢. 

Nanninga, Simon Peter. The New Mexico School System; A Textbook for Use in the 
Course Entitled “The Problems of Education in New Mexico.” Albuquerque, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1942. $2.75. 

Oberste, William H. History of Refugio Mission. Refugio, Texas, Refugio Timely Re- 
marks, 1942. $5.00. 

Richardson, Rupert Norval. Texas, the Lone Star State. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1943. 
$5.00. School Edition, $4.00. 

Rosenquist, Carl Martin and Browder, Walter Gordon. Family Mobility in Houston, 
Texas, 1922-1938. Austin, University of Texas Press, 1942. 

Sapir, Edward, Editor. Navaho Texts. (Supplementary texts by Harry Hoijer). Iowa 
City, Linguistic Society of America, 1942. $5.50. 

Sides, Joseph C. Fort Brown Historical. San Antonio, Naylor Co., 1942. $2.00. 

Smith, De Cost. Indian Experiences. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1943. $4.00. 

*Sonnichsen, Charles L. Roy Bean, Law West of the Pecos. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1942. $2.50. 

Warren, Charles Marquis. Only the Valiant. New York, Macmillan Co., 1943. $2.50. 
History of an Army post in Apache country in 1870's. 

Warren, Edward Royal. The Mammals of Colorado; Their Habits and Distribution. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1943. $4.00. Reprint. 

¢Wright, Solomon Alexander. My Rambles as East Texas Cowboy, Hunter, Fisherman, 
Tie Cutter. Austin, Texas Folklore Society, 1942. $2.00. 


PERIODICAL MATERIAL 


AGRICULTURE AND RANCHING 


Anderson, E. E. Dairy Cattle. Feeding and Management. New Mexico State College, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Extension Circular 175. Dec. 1942. 

Anonymous. “Oklahoma Livestock Growers’ Association, Meeting, 1943.” American Cattle 
Producer, 24:18, Jan. 1943. 

———. “Cork ... The Vital Material of War . . . Some Day Arizona Will Help Supply the 
Nation.” Arizona Highways, 19:28-30, April, 1943. 

———. “Ranching,Oldest Industry in Texas.” House and Garden, ps 1943. 
. “Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, Meeting, 1942.” National Wool 
Grower, 33:19, Jan. 1943. 

Arnold, Joseph F. Forage Consumption and Preferences of Experimentally Fed Arizona 
and Antelope Jack Rabbits. Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, Technical 
Bulletin 98. Tucson, Dec. 15, 1942. 
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Bird, John A. Western Ground Waters and Food Production. USDA, Office of Land Use 
Coérdination, Misc. Pub. 504. Washington, Dec. 1942. 

Cook, Helen Fetter. “Cow Country Arabians.” New Mexico, 21:14-15, 30, April 1943. 
Underwood Ranch near Santa Fe. 

The Dude Rancher. Official publication of the Dude Ranchers’ Association. 

Economic News for New Mexico Farmers. Monthly publication of New Mexico State 
College Extension Service. 

Knox, J. H. and Watkins, W. E. The Use of Phosphorus and Calcium Supplements for 
Range Livestock in New Mexico. New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 287. State College, 1942. 

McGeorge, W. T. Productive Capacity of Semi-arid Soils and the Present Emergency. 
Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 182. Tucson, 1942. 

Martin, William E. Physiological Studies of Yield, Quality, and Maturity of Marsh Grape- 
fruit in Arizona. Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin 97. 
Tucson, Nov. 15, 1942. 

Mosk, Sanford A. “The Influence of Tradition on Agriculture in New Mexico.” Journal 
of Economic History, Dec. 1942. Supplement, pp. 34-51. 

“Land Policy and Stock Raising in the Western United States.” Agricultural 
History, 17:14-30, Jan. 1943. 

Neale, P. E. A New Method for Estimating Wool Shrinkage. New Mexico Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Press Bulletin 958. State College, Dec. 21, 1942. 

Neale, P. E., Benner, J. W., and Knox, J. H. Hog Production for New Mexico. New 
Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 298. State College, Dec. 1942. 
New Mexico Stockman. Monthly Publication of New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Assn., New 

Mexico Wool Growers’ Assn., and Southeastern New Mexico Grazing Assn. 

R. C. “Advice to Those Wanting to Buy a Cattle Ranch in Arizona.” Arizona Highways, 
19:1, March 1943. 

Schneider, G. W. and Stroud, Rufus. Head Lettuce Tests. New Mexico Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 301. State College, March 1943. 

Schoffelmayer, Victor H. “Chemurgy: What it Means to Texas.” The Texas Geographic 
Magazine, 6:1-8, Spring 1942. 

Stewart, Guy R. and Donnelly, Maurice. “Soil and Water Economy in the Pueblo South- 
west.” Scientific Monthly, 56:31-44, Jan., 134-44, Feb. 1943. 

Stroud, Rufus. Experiments with Vegetables at the Conservancy District Substation. New 
Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin go2. State College, March 1943. 
—-——. Irrigated Pastures for the Middle Rio Grande Area. New Mexico Agricultural 

Experiment Station, Press Bulletin 959. State College, Jan. 20, 1943. 

Thompson, James Westfall. A History of Livestock Raising in the United States, 1607- 
1860. USDA, Agricultural History Series, No. 5. Washington, Nov. 1942. Chapter 7, 
“The Spanish Southwest and California.” 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Agricultural Statistics, 1942. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1942. Statistics by commodities and states. 

———, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. A Graphic Summary of Farm Crops. USDA, 
Misc. Pub. 512. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, Feb. 1943. By states. 

Agricultural Loans in Colorado. Jan. 1943. Processed. 

———, ———. Agricultural Loans in Oklahoma. April 1943. Processed. 

———,———. Agricultural Loans in Texas. April 1943. Processed. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY, AND SOCIOLOGY 


Archaeological Institute of America. Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Schools of Ameri- 
can Research. n.p., The Institute, 1942. 

Bartlett, Katharine. “A Primitive Stone Industry of the Little Colorado Valley, Arizona.” 
American Antiquity, 8:266-68, Jan. 1943. 

Bryan, Kirk. “Pre-Columbian Agriculture as Conditioned by Periods of Alluviation in the 
Southwest.” Proceedings of the Eighth American Scientific Congress, v. 9, pp. 235-36. 
Washington, 1943. 

Bryan Kirk and Toulouse, Joseph H., Jr. “The San Jose Non-Ceramic Culture and its 
Relation to a Puebloan Culture in New Mexico.” American Antiquity, 8:269-80, Jan. 
1943- 

Conner, Sydney. “Excavations at Kinnikinnick.” American Antiquity, 8:376-79, April 1943. 

Dennis, W. “Animism and Related Tendencies in Hopi Children.” Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 38:21-36, Jan. 1943. 
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———. “Performance of Hopi Children on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test.” Journal 
of Comparative Psychology, 34:341-48, Dec. 1942. 

Douglass, A. E. “Checking the Date of Bluff Ruin, Forestdale.” Tree Ring Bulletin, 9:2- 
7, Oct. 1942. 

Fritz, Mary A. “The Monuments.” The Desert Magazine, 6:16, March 1943. Canyon de 
Chelly. 

Haury, Emil W. “A Possible Cochise-Mogollon-Hohokam Sequence.” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 86:260-63, Feb. 10, 1943. 

Hewes, Leslie. “Indian Land in the Cherokee Country of Oklahoma.” Economic Geogra- 
phy, 18:401-12, Oct. 1942. 

Hibben, Frank C. “Discoveries in Sandia Cave and Early Horizons in the Southwest.” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 86:247-54, Feb. 10, 1943. 

Hodge, F. W. “Coral Among Southwestern Indians.” The Masterkey, 17:99-102, May 1943. 

Howard, Edgar B. “Folsom and Yuma Problems.” Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 86:255-59, Feb. 10, 1943. 

Hurst, C. T. “A Folsom Site in a Mountain Valley of Colorado.” American Antiquity, 
8:250-53, Jan. 1943. ‘ 

Kelly, Charles. “We Climbed to the Moki Ruin.” The Desert Magazine, 6:5-8, Jan. 1943. 

Leh, Leonard L. “Two Archaeological Workshops in Boulder, Colorado.” Southwestern 
Lore, 8:42-48, March 1943. 

McGregor, John C. “Burial of an Early American Magician.” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 86:270-98, Feb. 10, 1943. 

McMillan, Robert T. “The Relationship of Selected Social Background Factors to Farm 
Tenure Status.” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 23:320-30, March 1943. In 
Oklahoma. 

Marriott, Alice L. “Indian Pictographs in Texas.” Southwest Review, 28:137-45, Winter 


1943. 

Martin Paul S. The Su Site: Excavations at a Mogollon Village, Western New Mexico. 
Second Season, 1941. Field Museum of Natural History, Pub. 526, Anthropological 
Series 32. Feb. 24, 1943. 

Muench, Joyce Rockwood. “Shrine of the Three Babies.” The Desert Magazine, 6:13-15, 
March 1943. Papago Indians. 

New Mexico State Department of Public Welfare. Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1942. Santa Fe, 1943. 

Reed, Erik K. “The Origins of Hano Pueblo.” El Palacio, 50:73-76, April 1943. 

———. “The Problem of Protohistoric Picuries.” El Palacio, 50:65-68, March 1943. 

Schroeder, Albert H. “Prehistoric Canals in the Salt River Valley, Arizona.” American 
Antiquity, 8:380-86, April 1943. 

Swanton, John R. Source Material on the History and Ethnology of the Caddo Indians. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 132. Washington, 1942. 

Tadlock, James A. “Navajos Respond to Nation’s Need.” Manpower Review, 10:7-8, 
April 1943. 

Tetreau, E. D. “Population Characteristics and Trends in Arizona.” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, 23:331-39, March 1943. 

Trexler, Harrison A. “Nativity of Population in the Black Prairie Region of Texas, 1880.” 
The Texas Geographic Magazine, 6:21-23, Fall 1942. 

Vestal, Stanley. “Amerindian Traits.” Southwest Review, 28:53-62, Autumn 1942. 

Watkins, Frances E. “The Navaho: Social Life.” The Masterkey, 17:20-24, Jan. 1943. 
Also The Masterkey, 17:77-81, May 1943. 

Watson, James B. “How the Hopi Classify Their Foods.” Plateau, 15:49-52, April 1943. 

Weaver, Leo and Bennett, Richard. “Walpi.” The Desert Magazine, 6:25-26, Feb. 1943. 


ARTS 


Ata, Te. “The Creation of an Indian Jar.” Natural History, 51:180-85, April 1943. Pottery 
at San Ildefonso. 

Barker, Virgil. “Santos and Signs: Likenesses and Contrasts.” Magazine of Art, 36:129-31, 
April 1943. 

Helm, MacKinley. “Jesus Guerrero Galvan.’ Design, 44:16, March 1943. 

Hunter, Russell Vernon. “Latin American Art in the U.S.A.” Design, 44:20-21, March 
1943. Development since Ofiate. 

Kennedy, Katherine. “Two Zuni Poems.” Asia and the Americas, 43:170-71, March 1943. 
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Kubler, G. “Two Modes of Franciscan Architecture: New Mexico and California.” 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, 23:39-48, Jan. 1943. 

Mitchell, Bruce. “Arizona Plan Collection to be Previewed at Metropolitan Museum.” 
Art Digest, 17:5-6, April 1, 1943. 

Morang, Alfred. ‘Art Exhibition. School Children of Madrid Have Exhibition at State 
Museum.” New Mexico School Review, 22:24, April 1943. 

Neumann, David L. “Navaho Silversmithing Survives.” El Palacio, 50:6-8, Jan. 1943. 

Shreve, Margaret. “Modern Papago Basketry.” The Kiva, 8:10-16, Jan. 1943. 

Southwestern Musician. Regular publication containing items of interest to musicians. 

Spell, Lota M. “Patriotic Songs of the Republic of Texas.” Southwestern Musician, 9:7-8, 
March-April, 1943. 

Tanner, Clara Lee. “Life Forms in Prehistoric Pottery of the Southwest.” The Kiva, 8:26- 
32, May 1943. 

Wilder, M. A. “Architectural Revival in the Southwest; Churches in New Mexico Built by 
Pueblo Indians.” Liturgical Arts, 11:2-4, Nov. 1942. 

———. “Religious Folk Art in New Mexico.” Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
$7:20-22, Feb. 1943. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brooks, Juanita. “Jacob Hamblin, Apostle to the Indians. 
April 1943. 

Carroll, Charles D. “Miguel Aragon, a Great Santero.” El Palacio, 50:49-64, March 1943. 

Cassidy, Ina Sizer. ‘Wood Carver of Kingston.” New Mexico, 21:20, Feb. 1943. Bill 
ohnson. 

Pe. “Sun Paintings.” New Mexico, 21:22, 31, March 1943. Pansy Stockton. 

Cromwell, Frederick. “The Bandar Log Press; the Story of Frank Holme.” Arizona High- 
ways, 19:6-9, 39, March 1943. 

Hare, Elizabeth Sage. “The Wood Carver of Cordova.” Travel, 81:20-21, 32, May 1943. 
osé Lopez. 

Keithley, Ralph. “He Stayed with "Em While He Lasted. The Saga of Buckey O’Neill.” 
Arizona Highways, 19:4-5, 29-35, Jan. 1943. 

Lauritzen, Jonreed. “My Trail to Hellangone.” Arizona Highways, 19:10-13, 30, Feb. 1943. 

Nicholson, A. “Last of the Apache Scouts.” Country Gentleman, 113:15, March 1943. 

Parker, Charles Franklin. “Out of the West of Long Ago.” Arizona Highways, 19:6-11, 
35, Jan. 1943. Sharlott Hall. 

Woods, Clee. “He Found His Glory Hole in His Own Front Yard.” The Desert Magazine, 
6:11-13, Jan. 1943. Life story of a New Mexican Spanish-American. 


” 


Arizona Highways, 19:31-35, 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Alexander, Charles P. “Records and Descriptions of North American Crane-Flies. III. 
Tipuloidea of the Upper Gunaison Valley, Colorado.” American Midland Naturalist, 
29:147-79, Jan. 1943. : 

Ball, E. B. and Others. The Grasshoppers and other Orthoptera of Arizona. University 
of Arizona, TB-93. Tucson, 1942. 

Blair, W. Frank. Ecological Distribution of Mammals in the Tularosa Basin, New Mexico. 
Contributions from the Laboratory of Vertebrate Biology, University of Michigan, No. 
20. Ann Arbor, 1943. 

Bohl, Ann. “Wild Turkey in Arizona.” Arizona Highways, 19:14-15, 43, April 1943. 

Botkin, C. W., Shires, L. B., and Smith, E. C. Fiber of Native Plants of New Mexico. New 
Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 300. State College, Feb. 1943. 

Bradt, George McClellan. “Winged Hunter of the Desert.” The Desert Magazine, 6:5-8, 
May 1943. Eagles. 

Capps, Ethel. “There’s Bees in Them Hills.” The Desert Magazine, 6:18-19, June 1943. 

Dobie, J. Frank. “The Conquering Mesquite.” Natural History, 51:209-17, May 1943. 

Emerson, Fred W. “Winter Birds of New Mexico.” New Mexico School Review, 22:5, 8. 
April 1943. 

Johnson, Fred W. Annual Wildlife Report, 1942. USDI, Forest Service, Region 3, Jan. 8, 
1943- 

pe Study Quail Population on Jornada Range.” New Mexico, 21:24-25, March 1943. 

Jones, Volney H. “A Native Southwestern Tea Plant.” El Palacio, 49:272-80, Dec. 1942. 

Kauffeld, Carl F. “Field Notes on Some Arizona Reptiles and Amphibians.” American 
Midland Naturalist, 29:342-59, March 1943. 
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Little, Elbert L., Jr. “Arizona’s Native Century Plants.” Arizona Highways, 19:9-11, 38-41, 
April 1943. 

Lunia, Cyrus Longworth & Others. “New Vascular Plants from Texas, Mexico and 
Central America.” American Midland Naturalist, 29:469-92, March 1943. 

Monson, Gale. “Food Habits of the Banner-Tailed Kangaroo Rat in Arizona.” Journal 
of Wildlife Management, 7:98-102, Jan. 1943. 

Muench, Joyce Rockwood. “Our Desert Yuccas.” Natural History, 51:142-45, March 1943. 

Muller, Cornelius H. “A New Species of Quercus in Texas.” American Midland Natural- 
ist, Nov. 1942. 
Pennak, Robert W. “Limnological Variables in a Colorado Mountain Stream.’ 
Midland Naturalist, 29:186-99, Jan. 1943. 
Rees, Don M. The Mosquitoes of Utah. University of Utah, Bulletin, v. 33, no. 7, Bio- 
logical Series, v. 7, no. 4. Salt Lake City, March 4, 1943. 

Stahelin, R. “Factors Influencing the Natural Restocking of High Altitude Burns by 
Coniferous Trees in the Central Rocky Mountains.” Ecology, 24:19-30, Jan. 1943. 

Van Volkenberg, H. L., and Nicholson, A. J. “Parasitism and Malnutrition of Deer in 
Texas.” Journal of Wildlife Management, 7:220-23, April 1943. 

Wire, Frank B. and Hatch, A. B. “Administration of Beaver in the Western United States.” 
Journal of Wlidlife Management, 7:81-92, Jan. 1943. Includes Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. 


American 


CONSERVATION AND RECLAMATION 


Anonymous. “The Wind Leaves its Mark.” Junior Natural History Magazine, 8:8-10, 
March 1943. Southwestern erosion. 

Colorado River Commission. More Data on the Colorado River Question. Tucson, 1943. 

Daniel, Harley A., Elwell, Harry M., and Cox, Maurice B. Investigations in Erosion Con- 
trol and Reclamation of Eroded Land at the Red Plains Conservation Experiment 
Station, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 1930-40. USDA, SCS in Codéperation with Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin 837. Washington, Jan. 1943. 

Flory, Evan L. and Marschall, Charles G. Regrassing for Soil Protection in the Southwest. 
USDA, Farmers’ Bulletin 1913. Washington, Sept. 1942. 

Forest Rangers, Apache National Forest. ‘The Apache National Forest.” Arizona High- 
ways, 19:12-13, April 1943. 

Halloran, Arthur F. “Management of Deer and Cattle on the Arausa National Wildlife 
Refuge, Texas.” Journal of Wildlife Management, 7:203-16, April 1943. 

National Resources Planning Board. The Pecos River Joint Investigation. Reports of 
the Participating Agencies. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, pune 1942. 

Scott, Duncan. “Saving Soil and Men.” New Mexico, 21:18-19, 28, Feb. 1943. New Mexico 
state prison farm, south of Albuquerque. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. East Juab Soil Conservation District Program and Work Plan. 
USDA, SCS, 1942. Utah. 

———. Jefferson Soil Conservation District Program and Work Plan. USDA, SCS, 1942. 
Colorado. 

———. Navajo County Soil Conservation District Program and Work Plan. USDA, SCS, 
1942. Arizona. 

———. Purgatoire Soil Conservation District Program and Work Plan. USDA, SCS, 1942. 
Colorado. 

———. San Francisco Peaks Soil Conservation District Program and Work Plan. USDA, 
SCS, 1942. Arizona. 

———. San Simon Soil Conservation District Program and Work Plan. USDA, SCS, 1942. 
Arizona. 

———, Forest Service. Coronado National Forest, Arizona. USDA, Forest Service, South- 
western division. Washington, 1942. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


American Assn. on Indian Affairs. Pueblos and Flood Control. News Letter No. 29, March 
25,1942. ° 

Bollinger, Clyde J. “A Synoptic Chart of Population Change in the Gulf Southwest.” The 
Texas Geographic Magazine, 6:9-12, Spring 1942. 

Building America. “Our Minority Groups. 2. Spanish-speaking People.” Building 
America, Feb. 1943. 
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Cherrington, Ben M. “What Americans Think About Post-War Planning in the Rocky 
Mountain Region.” Foreign Policy Reports, 18:276-78, Jan. 15, 1943. 

Cockerill, P. W. Labor Needs for Seasonal Operations on New Mexico Farms. New Mexico 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 299. State College, Jan. 1943. 

Davidson, R. D. and Wernimont, Kenneth. “Tenure Arrangements in Oklahoma Oil 
Fields.” Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, 19:40-58, Feb. 1943. 

Eggan, Fred, and Pijoan, Michel. “Some Problems in the Study of Food and Nutrition.” 
America Indigena, 3:279-96, March 1943. 

Forman, Etha R. “Texas Moves with the Times.” Manpower Review, 10:14-15, May 1943. 

Heller, C. A. “Regional Patterns of Dietary Deficiency; Spanish-Americans of New Mexico 
and Arizona.” Annals of the Americun Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 225: 
49°51, Jan. 1943. : ; ; 

Holbrook, C, “Pedro’s Land; Spanish-Speaking People of New Mexico.” Compressed Air 
Magazine, 47:6890-94, Nov. 1942. 

Loomis, Charles P. Wartime Migration from the Rural Spanish-Speaking Villages of New 
Mexico. USDA, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Nov. 24, 1942. Also Rural 
Sociology, 7:384-95, Dec. 1942. 

Loomis, Charles P. and Nellie H. Skilled Spanish-American War-Industry Workers from 
New Mexico. USDA, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Nov. 24, 1942. 

McConnell, V. P. “Dutch Immigrant Farms for Freedom in a New Land.” Soil Con- 
servation, 8:219-21, April 1943. 

McWilliams, Carey. “The Forgotten Mexican.” Common Ground, 3:65-78, Sprng, 1943. 

Moore, L. B. “Oklahoma’s Laggard Compensation System.” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, 23:340-54, March 1943. 

Palmer, Albert W. “Arizona’s City of Exiles.” Christian Century, 60:76-78, Jan. 20, 1943. 
Japanese. 

Roskelley, R. W. and Others. Will We Help Youth Preserve Democracy? Colorado Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 473. Fort Collins, 1942. 

Shryock, Henry S. “Internal Migration and the War.” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 38:16-30, March 1943. Some information by states. 

Social Security Board. Social Security Yearbook for the Calendar Year, 1941. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1942. 

Stone, Margaret. “Mojaves and Their Next Door Neighbors.” The Desert Magazine, 6:9- 
11, Feb. 1943. Attitudes of Indians towards Japanese recently moved in from West 
Coast. 


U. S. Dept. of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation. Uniform Crime Reports for the 
United States and Its Possessions. Washington, 1943. 


EDUCATION 


Anonymous. “The Co-ordinated War Activities of Colorado Libraries—A Report.” Library 
Journal, 68:198-200, March 1, 1943. 

———. “School Attendance Shows a Slight Decrease.” New Mexico School Review, 22:6, 
April 1943. 

Board for Vocational Education. Distributive Education in Colorado. Denver, 1943. 

Brandon, T. L. “A Parent Discusses Pupil Transportation.” New Mexico School Review, 
22:13, April 1943. 

Davis, Helen C. “Student-Teaching at Colorado State College of Education.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 28:362-68, May 1942. 

Davis, Robert A. and Taylor, Hazel. “Efficiency of the High-School NYA Program in 
Colorado. The School Review, 51:283-91, May 1943. 

Farnsworth, Burton K. “Revision of the Social Studies in Utah.” Curriculum Journal, 
14:180-82, April 1943. 

Gunstream, John W. “Texas War Film Program.” Educational Screen, 22:6-8, Jan. 1943. 

Hill, Gertrude. “A Small Library’s Wartime Effort.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 17:626-27, 
629, April 1943. At Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Indian Education. Fortnightly field letter of the Education Division, U. S. Office of Indian 
Affairs. 

Kutnewsky, Fremont. “Vocational College.” New Mexico, 21:12-13, 33-34, June 1943. 
State Teachers’ College, Silver City. 

List, O. W. “Home Economics Teaching in New Mexico.” Journal of Home Economics, 
35:158-59, March 1943. 
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Martens, Elsie H. and Foster, Emery M. “Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children, 1939-1940.” Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
v. 2, chapter 5. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1942. 

Mason, John H. “War Program Affects Sports at Mines.” The Mines Magazine, 23:69, 98, 
Feb. 1943. Colorado School of Mines. 

Miller, Joseph. “Phoenix Indian School; A Chapter in the Workings of American De- 
mocracy.” Arizona Highways, 19:12-17, Jan. 1943. 

National Education Association. State School Finance Systems. Research Bulletin, v. 20, 
no. 5. Nov. 1942. 

New Mexico Progress. Monthly publication giving news of New Mexico School for the 


New Mexico State Department of Education. Biennial Report, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1942. 
Santa Fe, 1942. 

Schroeder, Erna. “From the Southwest.” Progressive Education, 20:136-38, March 1943. 
Elementary education changed by war in Albuquerque. 

Taylor, Hazel E. and Davis, Robert A. ‘A Compdrison on the Basis of Socio-Economic 
Factors Between NYA and Non-NYA High School Students in Colorado.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 28:649-83, Dec. 1942. 

True, Clara D. “A New Venture in the Espafiola School.” New Mexico School Review, 
22:4, May 1943. 

Vocational News. Monthly Publication of New Mexico State Department of Vocational 
Education. 

Wadsworth, Beula M. “A Classroom Journey to Hopiland.” School Arts, 42:151-53, Jan. 


1943. 

White —— “The Oklahoma Plan for State Wide Use of War Information Films.” 
Educational Screen, 22:128-30, April 1943. 

Witaker, John R. “Short-Wave Soldiers.” New Mexico, 21:13, 35-36, April 1943. At New 
Mexico Highlands University. 


FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


Albuquerque Progress. Monthly Publication of Albuquerque National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Anemia. “The Galveston Plan for Water Supply.” The American City, 57:54-55, 81, 
Dec. 1942. 

———. “Industry Comes to Texas.” Business Week, April 24, 1943. 

———. “New Texas Pigs: Lone Star Steel Building Blast Furnace Which Will Turn Out 
1,200 Tons of Pig Iron Daily.” Business Week, Jan. 2, 1943. 

———. “Senate Committee Seeks Production Facts in Southwest.” Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America Monthly, Feb. 1943. 

———. “Stanolind May Build West Texas Outlet.” Oil and Gas Journal, 41:26-27, April 
8, 1943. 

———. “State Capitols.” Regular feature in Oil and Gas Journal. 

———. “Texas’ Crude Quota Raised.” Oil and Gas Journal, 41:34, April 22, 1943. 

——-—. “Texas Road Built by Day Labor with Home-Made Equipment.” Roads and 
Streets, 86:57-58, March 1943. 

———. “Yardstick Electric Rates Reach the Southwest.” Rural Electrification News, 8:4-5, 
April 1943. 

Colorado Tax Commission. Thirty-First Annual Report to the Governor, Treasurer, and 
Legislature, 1942. Denver, Dec. 1942. 

Condon ,Jane. “Grant County Passes the Ammunition.” New Mexico, 21, 14-15, 33-34, 
March 1943. Mining and other war attivities. 

Denny, E. H. and Humphrey, H. B. Some Haulage and Hoisting Hazards in Western 
Mines. USDI, Bureau of Mines, Information Circular 7228. Washington, Dec. 1942. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. Monthly Review of Agricultural and Business 
Conditions, Tenth Federal Reserve District. 

Gardner, E. D. and Bell, Charles N. Proposed Methods and Estimated Costs of Mining Oil 
Shale at Rulison, Colorado. USDI, Bureau of Mines, Information Circular 7218. 
Washington, Nov. 1942. 

Harrington, E. R. “Copper Goes to War.” New Mexico, 21:10-11, 31-33, March 1943. 

———. “Here’s Your Tin.” New Mexico, 21:7-9, April 1943. Catron, Sierra Counties. 

Henderson, Charles B. “The Longhorn Tin Smelter.” Mining and Metallurgy, 24:196-200, 


April 1943. 
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Just, Evan. “Tri-State District Strives to Maintain Output.” Engineering and Mining 
Journal, Dec. 1942. Zinc, Oklahoma. 

Koonce, Paul B. “How Houston Improves its Municipal Airport.” The American City, 
57:40, Dec. 1942. 

Kutnewsky, Fremont. “War Mines at Grants.” New Mexico, 21:11-13, 30, Feb. 1943. 

National Resources Planning Board, Mountain States Region. Industrial Development. 
Washington, Dec. 1942. 

New Mexico State Inspector of Mines. Thirty-First Annual Report of the State Inspector 
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LOS PAISANOS 


He rode on into the dark, under the stars, 

And there were no more faces. There was nothing. 
But always in the darkness he rode on, 

Alone; and in the darkness came the light. 


——E. A. Robinson 
Saludo a Todos Los Paisanos: 


There are always a few teachers in every university or college whose 
spirit and teaching intimately affect the lives of the students with whom 
they come into contact. Such a teacher was Dr. George St. Clair, dean 
emeritus of the College of Fine Arts and professor emeritus of English 


at the University of New Mexico, whose death occurred at Elfers, 
Florida, on February 12, 1943. 

“Saint,” as he was affectionately called by intimates, came to the 
University of New Mexico in the fall of 1923, a gentle composite of 
nineteenth-century poet and sixteenth-century dramatist; a composite 
etched with the realism of Balzac, the irony of Anatole France, and the 
restlessness of Cervantes. His background of teaching prior to that time 
covered a span of twenty years in the Philippine Islands. The first half 
of that period he served as principal and supervisor in provincial schools, 
trudging many miles over swamps and through jungles in an idealistic 
and realistic endeavor to raise educational standards. In 1914; he 
accepted a position in the department of English at the University of 
the Philippines, subsequently becoming head of the department. Dur- 
ing these years he perfected his knowledge of the Spanish language and 
literature to such a point that he was considered there, and later here, 
an authority in these fields. 

The hundreds of students who yearly crowded his classes at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico will remember him as a teacher who was able to 
transmit evidences of scholarship in every sentence of every lecture that 
he ever gave. They will remember, too, his passionate love of all the 
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arts, but particularly his love of poetry, which burned with a concen- 
trated intensity shorn of sparks and sparkle, for it was not his nature to 
shine. One had to discern that “white glow,” and then response to it 
was inevitable. 

His love for literature dated from his childhood days, which were 
spent in an orphanage in Charleston, South Carolina. ‘There, under 
the guidance of a beloved teacher he learned that poetry can become a 
directive and sustaining influence, and so it was for him until his death. 
Through the years he never admitted into an ever-widening sphere of 
veneration and love, however, any poet who did not measure up to his 
standards, and would consign him to nonentity with an ironic quip 
which invited no further comment from anybody on the subject. Fore- 
most among a long list of favorite* poets were Dante, Shakespeare, 
Browning, and E. A. Robinson. His farewell message to his graduating 
English majors and minors was annually given through the medium of 
an out-of-doors Shakespearean play which he directed with a love and 
success traditionally recognized through the years by students, faculty, 
and townspeople. His love for and evaluation of Robinson was such 
that, risking the danger of being called a romantic escapist, Dr. St. 
Clair raised this poet to the stature of a major one by offering a full 
course in him. His critical estimate of Robinson appeared in many 
articles, and was recognized by Ridgely Torrence, Robinson’s intimate 
poet-friend and definitive biographer. 

“Saint’s” veneration for Dante may be best illustrated by the fact 
that in the days when taking a plane-trip was considered a life hazard, 
he decided to fly to California, “‘just for the experience.” One of his 
many friends who had gathered at the air field to see him off, asked him 
as he boarded the plane if he had a St. Christopher’s medal. “No,” he 
said, “but I am taking this.” And he held up his thumb-scarred volume 
of Dante. 

To the campus of the University, the man and teacher brought a 
love of the drama and the theater which today remains one of the finest 
traditions in this institution. As Wordsworth felt that nature was a 
guide to conduct, so “Saint” felt that the drama was, or could be made, 
a guide to noble and enduring effort. Students under his direction be- 
came intimately acquainted with Shakespeare, Lope de Vega, Moliére, 
Ibsen, and Calderon, not only as great dramatists but as men pointing 
the way to truth or beauty. One does not see where or how he found 
the time to direct six plays a year over a long period of time, but this 
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he did, with joy to himself and with profit to everyone who was in the 
least interested in drama. 

No doubt many of his students will forget the facts which he 
marshaled for them in quiet array from out of his richly stored mind or 
from off the margins of his books, but they will remember his constant 
search for beauty, a quest which took him on nineteen ocean voyages 
and into every important art gallery here and abroad; nor will they for- 
get his appreciation of beauty, which ranged from a tropical sunset to 
the color of sherry in a wine glass; from a figure of speech to a prim- 
rose on the mesa; from a Mona Lisa to a pretty co-ed crossing the 
campus. All will remember his capacity for enjoyment of wit and 
humor, both in himself and in others, an always surprisingly rare blend 
of Chaucer, Rabelais, and a man in his cups. 

Those of us who were privileged to attend his classes as under-gradu- 
ate and graduate students, and then to be associated with him in the 
English department in a capacity to which he always referred as 
“colleague,” will never forget his exacting performance of every duty; 
his capacity for sustained work from nine until five o'clock, six days of 
the week; or the fact that he graded and marked with personal anno- 
tations every paper ever turned in to him. We will not remember 
his staff meetings because he never held any. His departmental organ- 
ization was a union of fellow-teachers bound by love of that work, and 
respect and devotion for the man who guided and directed that work 
effortlessly and casually. In spite of the fact that he gave the impression 
of detachment in approach, he knew, and we knew that he was the 
mainspring of that organization. When needed, a look, a word, a 
suggestion or a command brought the results he desired. 

Efficiency and progressiveness in the modern sense were not his. It 
never occurred to him to ask the administration for a desk telephone 
or to calcimine the dark little cubicle of office which he had on the third 
floor of ‘‘old Hodgin.”” Nor did he ever deem it necessary to clear his 
battered old desk. This was done for him at the end of each semester, 
and woe betide us if we did it any oftener, even though the papers and 
books had accumulated to the island of space on which his “cheese- 
cutter” of an L. C. Smith was anchored. On that old machine, which 
had two keys missing, by a laborious hunt and peck method he wrote 
his autobiography in blank verse (later published as Young Heart), 
one of his most popular one-act plays, “A Pair of Shoes,” and numerous 
poems, critical articles, and reviews. 
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Individuals were important to “Saint’—material things never, a 
fact which all of his friends recognized; for many of them remember 
presenting him at Christmas or on his birthday with gloves or ties, only 
to see him walk calmly out of the house at the end of a pleasant evening 
leaving the ‘‘things” under the Christmas tree, or on an end-table. Only 
a very few people know, however, that at any time, any person could 
approach him with a hard luck story and leave with money and hope 
for the future. A great deal of that money never came back, but 
students were helped through college, would-be writers or would-be 
actors were helped to New York, and would-be teachers were given a 
chance as teaching fellows. His undying confidence in human beings, 
to the concern of intimate friends, often led him to invest his little sav- 
ings in such things as cemetery lots, undeveloped mesa land, and worth- 


less mining stock. 
The true mosaic of Dr. George St. Clair may be best viewed through 
his own words written .in a final Christmas letter to a friend: 


I feel increasingly as I grow older, that the only justification for our being on this 
planet, for it is difficult in this welter of hatreds, treacheries, murders, and crimes, to 
discover the reason of existence, is our friendly and sympathetic attitude towards men of 
good will; the others I would exterminate, like lice—painlessly, of course. To love those 
who love us, and to let them know occasionally that we do love them; how often do we 
fail to do that. Do you know Rowland Sill’s “The Fool’s Prayer”? 


The ill-timed truth we might have kept, 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say, 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 
Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The cleansing stripes must heal us all, 
But for our blunders, Oh, in shame, 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


Didactic? Yes. Victorian? Yes. But perhaps we need the cleansing beauty of some of those 
Victorian poets; especially Browning's sturdy faith as expressed in 


I find life not grim, but rosy; 
Earth not gray but bright of hue; 
If I stoop, I pluck a posy; 

If I stand and stare, all’s blue. 


In these days of dark destruction and death to those abroad who still keep alight the torch 
of beauty it is comforting to know that there was a poet who recognized the existence of 
evil but also one 


Who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake! 


Hasta la préxima vez. 


JuLIA KELEHER 
ELs1&tE RuTtTH CHANT 
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Frank Brookhouser, Morton Fineman, and others. A new series An Examina- 
tion of Modern Critics will begin in the Winter Number with “The Early I. 
A. Richards: An Autopsy” by Eric Russell Bentley. Critics to be examined in 
following numbers include Edmund Wilson, R. P. Blackmur, Kenneth Burke, 
Yvor Winters, John Crowe Ransom, and T. S. Eliot. 


Rocky MountTAIN REVIEW 
Box 38, Weber College 


Ogden, Utah 


Subscription rate: $1 for 4 numbers 


Editors: Ray B. West, Jr. | Brewster Ghiselin (poetry) 
George Snell Grant H. Redford 




















Yes, there ARE still civilians— 


And we are offering a large civilian program, graduate 
and undergraduate, in arts and sciences, education, 
engineering, and fine arts. 


Term I* Term II Term III 


July 6— Nov. 1— March 6— 
Registration Registration Registration 


July 7— Nov. 2— March 7— . 
Classes start Classes start Classes start 


Oct. 22-26— Dec. 21-28— June 23-27— 
Semester Finals Christmas recess Semester Finals 


Oct. 26— Feb. 25-29-—— June 27— 
Term ends Semester Finals Term ends 


Feb. 29— 
Term ends 


The University of New Mexico 


*Each term gives you the equiv- 
alent of a full semester. 


Albuquerque 




















